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THIRTY WONOERFUL -YEARS 
Publisher's Note 

David Smith 



THIRTY yVONDERFUL YEARS'jells th/e story of the exceptional program which - 
evolved in'the state of Louisiana, due very largely to the energy, enthusiasm and ' 
totaTdiedication of one man to the welfare of the deaf and the hard of hearing,. 
This exceptional man is Albert G. Seal, The program's success was assured by intense 
cooperation between ediucators and vocational re'ha|)iHtati!on wo/'kers. 

The.story was written by Mr. Seal over a considerable period of time and comipleted 
late in 1971. Jt vividly details the long sequence of steps which led from Ns 
initial assignment as the first counse'l lor for the deaf and blind in-LoiUiisiiana to' 
his resignation from his position as ^tate Suipervisor of Services for the Deaf and ^ 
hard of Hearing, effective June 30, 1972, to pin the staff of Beltone Electronics 
Corporation. • . . 

We at Beltone had known Al Sea^l for many years, as he had worked in close 
collaboration with our hearing aid dealers in Louisiana to assure that his hard 
of hearing clients received all the helip possible from hearing aids. When he let 
\it be known that he was about to take 'early retirement' from his sta'^e post, we 
discussed with him the propriety of his joining us as Vocalion ReJaabiilitation 
Coordinator to educate our dealers nation-wide in the total philosophy of vocational 
rehabilitation and the po'licies and procedures of concern to them. 

Mr. Seail tackled his new assignment with his usual enthu:sit3ism. After studving 
«the situ.ation in collaboration with Beltone executives, it v\^as agreed that he 
shoiuld arrange to hold a series of^state-wide seminars in vv^liich state officiais 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and other public a:gencies would participate with 
Beltone dealers. The success of Ns efforts is evidenced by 
of just one year he contacted DVR officials in forty-eigiht 
condiucted the inter-discipline sernimars in forty-five of thiem. VR officiate and 
Beltoine dealers ailike agree that the meetings have resulted im umiproved undierstanding 
and paved the way to fuller cooiperation in sefving the hearing handicappedL 

Beltone Electronics Corpoiration is proud to have Albert Seal on its staff and to 
publish this story of his Ihirty wonderful ,years in the state of Louisiana. You who 
read it may agree that a poem by Will Allen Dramgooie entitled 'THE BRIDGE 
BUILDER,' long a favorite of Albert Seal's, iums up his own attitude toward his 
life and career: . 
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THE BRIDGE aUILDER 

An old main, going a long highway 
Came at the evening,, cold aind gray 
To a chasm vast and deep amd widie. 
The old mam crossed in the twilight dim - 
The sullen stream had no fear for him, 
But he turned, when safe on the other side, 
^Arrd built ^ bridge to spam the tWe. 

"Old mam/^ said a fellow pilgrim near, ^ 
"You are wasting your strength with building here. 
Yo>u never agaiim will pass this way; 
You've crossed the chasm deep and wide; 
Why build you this bridige at evening tide?" 

The builder lifted his old, gray head. 

"Good fri^end, in the path I have come," he said, 

"Is a yoiuth whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm, that has been naiught to me. 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfaill be; 

He, too, miust cross in the twiliight dim . . . 

Good friend, 'l ami building this bridge for him!" 

Beltone Electromics salutes Allbert G. Seail amd commendis this story of his 'first. 

career' to all who are cbmcerned with vocation.^1 rehabilitatiiom of the hearimg hamdicapped. 



David: Smith 

Director of M-arketimg 

Beltone Electrohiiics Corpoiratiiom 
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THiHtY WONOERFUL" YEARS^ 
FOREWORD 

by ' / > ' 

Dr. Buyce R. WiiHiiams 



Thie vocational rehabilitation movement ranks right up at the< top among the array 
.of social services that this country has conceived, niurtured and developed to insure 
that the central concept of democracy, ^Qual opportunity, exists in fact and is 
maintaiined. Still ascendant in its outreach and thrust,^the State-Fedieral vocational - 
rehai^ilitation program stands out among all pubHc and private services in responding 
to the needs of ooe of our mo^ seriously undier^erved minorities, dieaf 'peopl:e, 
and in Its potential to be still more effective for, them. 

These happy conditions were not l-egiislated/al/hougih they have their roots in 
-tbe laws relating to vocational rehabilitation. /They were not purcha-sed, ailthougih 
vocational funds providied the means. They e^xist because of the dedicated professionals 
who m^an the service linie, the voca'tional rehabilitation counselors for the dieaf. 

A principal contributor to this,challiengiing,, exciting work has been Albert Garrel Seal, 
longtime friend, colleague, and inspiration.^ Al Sea-I has established in Louiisiana 
benchmarks for integrated meaningful services to deaf clients.that are beacons 
for the other States that are not blessed with his kind of commitment. 

In these pages Al tells in his own engaging way the highlights of his pioneering... 
Dynamic and close working relations with speciail education, job development, 
placement techniques, case study and evaliuatio^n, resource establishment are amhoq ^ 
the basics that he discusses. All are fundamental for effective statewide vocationail 
rehabilitation programs for deaf people. 

The experienced vocational rehabilitation.counselor for the deaf will find' ATs . . ^ 
warm message reple.te with inslgihts that take on speci-al significance im tt^ tight " r ' ^ 
of his own work. The neophyte will find priorities for his growing invokemer;)"t in 
services to deaf people. This writer has found it a source of deep -appreciation that ^ ; 
Al Seal is the kind of persoin that he is and that he has taken ^Fe time to record 
for posterity the important truths about service to deaf peofele that his-work has^ - 
brought to light, \^ -4 • 

Boyce R. WHIiams 

Director, 0ffice of Deafness and CommiUnicative 
Disorders * ' _ « 

R e hab i I i t a t ion S erv ic es Adim i nii'st r a t ion 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

iii • ' ' . ■ ■ 



JHIRTY WONDERFUL YEARS^ 
Preface 



Th-e prograim which has been d-escribed in this monograiph has been the p-rodiuct 
of the combin-ed efforts of many hundTeds of people and the vyriter was highly 
privil'eged to have been one of them. To attem^pt to isolate a few people witPi 
emphasis upon their contributions would seem almost unfair while at the same timie 
to na-rH'e all those who con^TriJ^uted toward the success of the program would be 
next to impossible. 

yVttli an apology for any.omissions of contiibuting individuals, we would like to 
single out just a few who have left their imprint on the successful developmient of 
this exciting program here in Louisiana. 

Four individuals now deceased fiad such keen insight for planning and so great 
love of the deaf that they combined their talents and their positions to m^'ke 
possible the'begiinning of this program. These were the late Seid W, Hendrvix, 
State Director of Vocational Rehabilitation; Spencer P'Killips and John S. Patton, 
Superintendents of ^t^e Louisiana State School for the Deaf; and Dr. Felton Clark, 
President of Southern University and also Superintendent of the School for the \ . 
Deaf on that campus. Without theirJQA/e and understanding for^the deaf and their^ 
desire to^s^^ xHe deaf hava^eqiual opd^rtun^ftiies with other grqups, this program 

could never*" have gone beyond its I'nili^al Beqiinni/ig, . ^ 

" * ' • \rf 

; , ,1' , ui' 

The writer owes a debt of gratitude to Mrs/ L-iili&n Jones, former Prjncipa^l of fhje 
School for the Deaf; to Mr* Kenneth Kuff/forfner Principal of School for the 
Deaf, and presently Superintendent of the WiS^^ State Schoohfor the Deaf; 
and to m. W/L. Bradford, Principal of "th:^Sch>boKfor the D^a'T at Southern 
University, for their willinigness to v^/orl< 9$ members of the^team in bc^4l the' ^ 



development of this program and ijl its contimlijng growth on both the campiuses 
and throughout the state. My^friend and'cctlleaguie. Murphy J«?*'Sylvesit,. one^^of 
the outstanding psycholegists in the fjeld of/Vocation.al .Rehabilitaitioin, pirbvide^f^ 
Jthe writ^r^with an insiqiht intfrthe area of deafness without which hecould-H^Vf 
never developed this progr^m^ to its present size. ■ . ^ ^ ' ^ .v 

"Not eno'ugih co-uld be said to commiend the thousainds of employers throiugiho:ut 
the "State, the h'undreds'of deaf p:^ople thraughoiut the stat^, and my fellow 
vvorkers in the Vocational Rehabilita'ti'.On^bepartment for theiiJ^CQntrib'Utions 
leading toward the success,of- thi'S program. WitKout this combined effort with 
each doing the best he could, oiur program woiuld r^ever have growg^to -such an 
extent. ' , " . ^ \ \-- \ : ' \. 



During the tenyre of office of Dr. William J. Dodd, State^Supe^r^ntende^nt otr 
Edijj.catVo.n-, and Mr. Curtis L, Johnston, Assistant State Superintendent for^cational 
Rehabilitation, oUr progiram expanded from a one counselor operation t0 a staff 
of 14 professional people. For a period of five y^ar^, M/-. Jo-fin Arring|qn, who 
served as Mr. Johnston's chief assistant, provid'^ great leadership aBiliW i-n helping . 
Superintendent Dodd and Mr. Johnston.maky pl^insjor tbe^ expansion aih<^rowt-H 
of this program. ^ • ^, 

Wo are indeed indebted to br,:^0yc^ Director, Office of Deafness and 

Communicative DisorderjyM'ehj^ilitation Services Admin istratioh^epartment of 

Health, EducatioA antf^elf^ire, Washington, D. c/for liis 30 ye^fs of leadership 

in iielping this. Counselor to develop aadexpand the program, 'The warm and . 

friendly relationship which developed between the writer and Dr. Willi^ams has 

-«» • ■ *^ { . . 

' been one of the significant aspects of both the growth of this program m Louisiana 

and the influence it ha^s haid<^hrougihoy t the country.- 

Dr. Marvin Thames, President of DeTgado College'in New Orlean^s, Mr. Henry Nebe, 
Adrtiinistrator for ^Rehabilitation Services at Delgado, and Mr, Doog las Wells, 
' Assistant Adiministrator for the Program for the Deaf and theirfaculty; and staff 
' have niEde a'la^fin^ imfprint uppn tj^e services wo vided for the deaf by cooperating 
^ with the writer in the development of the exciting program for the deaf at Delgado 
College. *!: u ' \ 

^ In 19^7, the writer was honored at the National Rehabilitation Association 
■ . Convention at Cleveland, OKio by .r^ceiviing.Uhe Bill Elkins Coonselor^qf^t^'^ireair 
/ Award. Perhaps thi$^j|igimficaint event was the essential ingredi^e^nt th.at5:;^j^^fe(J'the 
' ^/aipid eKj:)^ir;sion of the services'in;' Louisiana. To my friend, aijl, 'l owe li- lasting 
^^^ydfebt of'gratiti^i^^for th|^ distinct honor an^J for t5e influence it^had upon my career. 

V Finafly; four important p6opje have left their influence on the writer and the program 
Td Ann Jackson, my faithf ul^secretary for the p.9;st 18 years, and to Elaine French 

^ (also my secretary) I am deeply iirydebted. With'out tlieir assistance in the h:^ndling 
of the mai^rial's and in the volumes of work which we have d6nie over these. 18 years, 
.my task wbuld have been almost impossible. To my wrfe, Wi4^nr\ajH, and my d^aiuighter, 
Delia, who stayed with me thro-ijgih' thick "amd .thin, who have trave'lled the state 
from end to end and who have gjVen me of their time and advice, I have ndthing 
but a feeling of love and ad^iratior\ ^ ^ ... . 

.* ■■ ^* ^ '•■ 

These individuals named and unnamed comprise the team pf which J, have been 
privtJeged to be a member. Together we h;ive dieve^qped.^ p-r^gr^m* which we believe 
to be^a significant contribution toWrei-raibilitation ol-,th.^ di^'af and the hard of 
hearing.. We are gratejul for this priVilege. 

• ^ Albert G, Seal'; ' ' 
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•THIRTY WONDERFUL YEARS 
' Chapter I 
The Genesis of a Program for the Deaf 



The history of vocational r^haibilitation in the Uniiad Slates, as well as definitive 
studies on special as(>ects to deafness, has been wf itton by competent scholars. Their 
[japers serve a^s resour-ce iTiatenal for persons in\?olved in a rehaibilitation program for 
the dieaf. Before these professional materials were available, however, the need for 
providirfg services for the deaf m our state of Louisiana was recogni/ed. Unfortunately, 
we hdd very , little expenence Uf:)on whicfi to draw in the establishment o'f such a pro 
(jram. What we wiM relate? lathe f)dges to come will Oe an effort to unfold a story of 
how a dramatic, exciting, ahfi f)reviously unheard of program was conceived and 
developed ip Qwr state. , ^. 

Our state had been t:^'m[)letely unaware of the problems of the deaf, h^tory will 
relate tha; m. tfie early nineteenth gentury when th'e fjOf)ulation of our stale was small, . 
the Legislature appropriated funds with Wl;iich to send our deaf ch4ldren to other states 
which had [)rev,iously established educational facilities for their deaf. Then, jrn the early 
186'0's, the Ste'te Legislature gave further consideration to the problem of the education 
of th.^ pea\ d-mlAhe end result was that the State School for the Qeaf was established ' 

Baton*ftouge. Children from ^irbughout the sia^e were Enrolled in this early ed-\ 
ucatiOnal iristitution and it gained recognition for its degree of e^xcellence in the field ' 
of^d'oaf educ'^tion in tlie Dt?ef) South. 

The [>eriod b.etwexin 1860 ^ind' 1 865^was turliulent and.thf? services. 'for the deaf in the 
state were badly disru[)ted. After som(^' [)eriod ot linu} during the readju striven t to pea^^e, 
the j^'diicational f)rograim1or the school took on a more normal pa.ttern, Stud'ents.were 

■^^ trained in both academic ait1?f vocational 5ub|ect§r. bu t tKe school offered only a limited 
number of voc'ati^nal courses. As the school gnew in experience, certain area^s'of em- 
[)loymenL in whLch the deaf had succeeded were used ars bases for teachrng trades with- 
in the school.* This practice continued for nearly one hundred years. The results, ' - 
fKjwever, of such a system, though good ()S they were, left mucfi to be desiredjn of- 

^•fpr inx] the deaf student the same opportunities for the.broad total educational op-- 
[>ortunity offered to his heaTirig brothers and sisters. 

Tliere"are many advantages to bo fo4.jnd in the residential school which can hardly be 
found elsewhere in an ediucational program for the deaf. There are some circu^nstancjes, 
liowever, associafed with the rV'^id'intial school which led the ediucators in our state in 
the early 1940'5 to give soine c'\i TSideration to an exfiansion and an enrichment of op- 
pc^rlunities available to- the youn-fi cie^^f f)erson. Because of lack of faculty, space, and 
finances the residential school can only offer a vf?ry limited number of vocational 



oppof (uniiMis tor [\){\ This t(,'sults in injfiy young deaf persons being denied the 

opportunity gf iii^f*cjdd vocationji I'Vdlu.il londl expcru;nc(? with many h^in^ trained in 
fluids \)()\\] hfMow'jnd cibove liu'ir intt.'r(?si pjltt^ffi or they cufjacity to function, 

It was not until thf; (vjriy f)jrt of World War I! il^t thi.^ educators in Louisiana came 
fdci? to fcK.e* with ttu? training and the er!i[)krvnient problenis of our young deaf and die 
cided tlidt now was llu? tinu; to briiu} thein into tl)e total, reliabilitation picture and to 
treat tfu?(n with eciuality. Th(? Sui^t^r intcnd^Mil oj the School for the Deaf and the Di- 
r(/ctor of tin? Stiite Vocatioruil Ri-habilihition A()ency began to give joint consideration 
to ih(? S(:o[)f.' of ttve problein of (,^iMf)loynient of th(? young deaf in our state. What they 
foufui they did not like. Many o^ the d(.'af wfio were U?aving the school were develop 
ifUj .1 very poor work fiisior y A survey f (?viMled that they were having employment of ' 
very short dufaCion d'Ki t!ial itu'rc ;vas no consistent patl(?rn m tf>e ty[)e of employmieht 
vvliKt- ihL'v w.-ri' st'i'MMtj. M<inv weo' not jt)ie lo compete successfully in'the field to 
wh.(,h> thf y M ,(l hiid some i.'XfMJsufL' at t!ie school Not having had any pbst grad'Uat-e. 
tfciinirKj tacihtics civaikit)k' lhi;y hao nt> oltiuf choice but to go from door to door un 
-issis'j'd jnd If -'j ori^y suf.k jobs us tliey could fintj 

CilluM fU'()dtiv»M h.iraclL'r I ,ti(-- wi'tc discovrri'il tnCPhis survey of the [Kobl'em s of the 
yoijfu) clfMl in '.icite. I hese youn() p(H)[)le, whg had biMin denied tire learping ex 
I )rr Iff ii.cs vvhifj) on-f .acf lu 'j ir) j in'cjiinq *mivi( oointMit , d(}veloped S0f]ie rather bad 
work h,i[jiis Ln'pldV'.'f s thjt -'hey were not interested in furirig the dieaf be- 

i ,i:)v,(> (y\ |h»-,r irxiljility to a g'.'od jd)usimfMit to (i new work situation. The young 

(l«jaf eiT.plovce wds descfibt^d <is beiruj hot len)[j» red. hie would get mad very easily. 

|jHf.» would pay lilllf jtM'iftton to insUucdons. He would leave his job with no notifi 
\:.Uion nj d^'partuo' and 'vldo t^ .vontd lie cull ih.' office when it was imf)OSSible for 
him fob'- .)! his WO' k Uc'ikJi -i' ;he J-tM ot thfMijy. Otlier s described him as being 
fi'iulep^'fidciblr, suspiciou .hhI imsi' / i'usMdlecl. M.iriy d(>af workers were descrifjcyi 

. ,js b(MU{} oM^'.ipj) / .10(1 .lUv tv'' ♦'■^f^'* ''I'j h ir •■-< will' th.ng c'l sr. 

J\^\\, is P rt to SUV 'hat a^ 1 actors pci Uii n !i m j to (he deaf were* negative. There was that 
sm.jkriucky number ol deal wlio lud fiv.fid un acceptable station in life and who liad 
m.Klf)^ (jood st<itjle ><fn7)^U^ Lucky was thf> deaf [)eison wIto was fortunate enough 
to find .1 \(}\) in k|r{)tii({ wiil^ his known cap.jcity wliicli (provided fimi with the f)leas 
ure^ oMitcv I 1 .r>\iufnb('r was fcuiiuj to Ijc in tlie minor ity, tru t gradually, as they grew 
oldf^r, they becaftie ifu} backl)one ol lead(?rship among the deaf in our state. - 

It was With the* la: gef-. n iajorii y^ [lowj.'vfi. ihai the Sufierintendent of the School for- 
the UiMf jrul the Dir^ector of 'hf> Vocational HfM mUi I it<it lOn Program were concerned,^ 
Tliey wanted to ollet tins seir:".'nt of our population an op()oriunity to be trained and 
()lacc»d ifi ini)s if> kec'[)ifu) wil^. t'- .nax^mum skills and interest levels so that they 
couUflH^'coMU' fiioie usi^fu! and a*-:! adHJSlecJ fTierTibers of our society. With the war in 
, !s hcijinn^'i,}, tf-,,.n' >.vjs if; i'l' OM.. d^-'nuful for Oa'iH'd workers an (J i!ie ieadersliif.) in 
ou' stale felt rh.il wc^ luid a cjolden « j,)por (unity to accomplish two ma|or objectives 



Ijy inilkjtiny j prcjqfdin of service to the deaf. First- by developing such a prograim we' 
could discover the causes of some of the known negative aspects of the deaf population 
cjnd dttern[)t to develop a bread program which would focus attention on these proiWems 
and eventually work toward a solution. In the second place, by successfully pursuing 
the first objective we would be able to [>ring the dieafjn our state into the major war 
effort and tfius let thefn make their contribution toward winning the great stru'ggile 
in'wliicii this country was engaged. 



It wd'; in this setting that the present program for the deaf in Louisiana wasbegu^^/i . 
January 1, 1943. 
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THIRTY WONDERFUL YEARS 
Chapter II ^ 
The Education of a Counselor for thePeaf 



When the (jieci^ioin was made-by.the Stdte Director .of VocatiQna! Rehabilitation and 

th/SuperintendentVf the School for the Deaf in- late 1942, the next problem vvas to 

determine who Would serve as cou.nselor for the'n,ew program which was beimg formu- 

lated.' This was'not am easy tasl^, to com^plete because in those early days there were 

f^w; if amy, guidelines to follo#. ^p-one seemed to be avaiilable with the combination 

of training and' experience which met the requirements'of the job. The counselor 

'j^iflally chosen to fulfill this responsibility wasj:omp'letin§^^ assignment in the De- 

\ " 4^ * " ' 

partment of Edocation as Assistant State Supervisor of Adu1t''%iycatitpn and it was 

'* ♦ « • ■* *^^> 

kn-own that he frad had soine basic training. in the field of hard ofteanog while in 
' • " \ 

coffege. This, together W'th his'rather broad background of work expf^ence, v^^as 

i - - , V - 

perhaps t'he [joint of decision in his/being selected by both the Superintendent and 

the Stale Director to assumejhe responsibility of this nev\^ created job. | 

There were nnany fu'ndaimental reason^ why the program would be established under , 
d join't'^agreement between the State Vocational Rehabilitation Agency and the State 
School for the Dfeaf. It was recogni/ed by all concerned thatihe SchoO'l for the Deaf ... 
was doing its best to equip its graduates \^ith skills which would be apip'licable to as- 
suming the responsibilities of a normal life. It was further recognized that once the 
students left the SchooJ for the Deaf, they literally were on their own without any 
furtber^-serv^ges necessary to assume their total adjustm^pt to the world of work. The 
School for the Deaf had no responsibility in this connection beyoncTthe date of gradu- 
ation. So it was that the deaf had been leaving the school and were forced -to face the 
realities of life and, in many instances, with tragic coVisequences. The leaders of the, 
day recog,oized also that the rehabilitation program had a responsibility to provide ^ 
services for the deaf once they had- left the school and th.at because of lack of knowledge 
of the deaf, this agency had not been able to meet its responsibilities to this group of 
people. Miuicb credit is due the Director of the RehajDilitation Program aind the Super-; 
intendent of the Schooi for the Deaf for conceiving a program of services to the deaf ' 
wbieh served as-a pioneer project in joint relationships between these two agencies. 
The record's indicate that n6 other state'school or rehabilitation agency up to that 
point had ever undertaken a program of such far-reaching magnitude. 

In establishing guidelines for the program, it was feit essenti-ail tbat in order for the 
counseior to be more effective, he must of necessity be associated in close workiing re- 
lationship with the deaf community within tfie school. It^was known that the deaf w-^re 
not receptive to strangers'or. especially those who could not communiicate with them 
in their own language nor one who did not understand or knew but little about their 

• 4 ' - 
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# fn(Mho(l- {^>e^Ju9<-Jlior.i uikJ liie iinpctLt of dt^fness uf)On ihf.'if lojal life style. Both [he 
Supor inlen(len,tjciMd tf/e SIciIl' Di/l'cIoi look j hc^ld stt?p wfu?n in Jdnuary oi 1943 the 
prfxjr jii\j^dS lau'hchcd ffbidt'iitiji couf^sf.-lor (^r) tfie CcKimhjs at the school, Al- 

thou^t:|;'Tl)e counselor am-^' iMtipioy^'Ci l)y tiie Vof citKjHtjl Rcfuub'tlilation Acjency and was 
r(^5ponsit)le^.to that^agehcy^ie was housed in (jf hf:e"sp.(i€e ()rovidec^ by the school on the 

" campus. To iurtlKM ctos^jy iri(?ntify lh(.' (;f)ufiseior with tfie deal, il^as arranged that \w 
\)^\en\^j^s se'MMno'Ml^ly chf^r.k tioiii t^M' school r)fli(:e so that tfie deaf would have 
visualJtnowl(.'dn'' of Mrs af tiii.jtinf> v. itM tfv st !un)l This decision eventually becafrte onie. 
(il^tb^" .uufHii'Xj p' ii!cipl/s of t'Mr su( t:c',s t^f ! » : is o • ( )< jf <r n ljec:cJLjSe 1/ .vas ci^channtn [)y 
wi'iH.:^ piff r^ji)nsH''J'r (jaifU'd <n.( ''pttin', r t)y ihrdtMf (.(Miifiuinity. 

T'w-r,. v/ro> f)tj^'f'r vjrr I /'nfj rc'isor^s 'i)^ 1 ! f.v ]r j ! 1 ru) t^*f Vocational R ehai)i i 1 ta t lon [)ro 

'jra'n info ihr ScliOf)! sf'inn(j -.vl'K^n jjMr.M.'d 10 (jp nu)st inn)(jrttint to the success of the , 

' ' " "M- '^Ti ^Sff u H. t h''''d» ,1 ' ( ! f ' 'H..J ' f •'■,[ iM"< j ' ' )o ^ 'Mdt ly to jn'oi j1 sider , it was soon a(), 

p.if^'fit ih.jt hv h.jvi'nfj a counselor on the (;tiijM[)L)s fie could becjir] learning the memi)'er 

s^ij) f)f PwvmIim' f o-r w-i,y h'sUMr,,] .v'-l' <ii ihc» saiTifi tirnL' tf re community was 

<itfordr(j 1 1 u' uppor luri! I y < )t It.'jf n I n()^or e d1jou t tluMr counselor. 1 1 soorV becarTie 

pjr%M)t that thu c:f)unsel(n was (jriMpy- m nf't'(J (jf nvjcli ftictual inf(jrmation about tfie 

(Ir'.jf if Ik.' WfTu to provicJf an tj()pr opr ■ jh.\ t'f f i.u; 1 1 v(.' f)rof.jram leading toward iheir 

► 'Vi'Mtu.il rehjlji'iuAr.on (JiH' (;t iftc hist .tiid p{,'r hjij^s mcne\strik irig learning, processes 

j.arne whfn^ t f m.'cou nself )r , up^)n ji r iv nu) dt ^us^f^ )h rcjii/ed fu)\^ little fie kn(.'W abou t 

t^it' Wor i(| IM>- ■ jtvi' H ,ilrl i! \> i\ ii u ' m wvis yVi Ifi. p'rw'il an(.j f)ad and tfllS ll(.' ' 

s<){5n r<MffH(j was tht^ wron'j appifjjcli It tln'ii l)f.'came nec(3ssary for ttie counselor to 

je \(i\n^c\ ' cji' t:( jncrpl tl^'af r'tl'j(.<ini in ordt-r for fiiin to [)0COm(? (jualified to 

# 

render' Sf"7i( f'S to this (ironp of !»e(jph- 

I' sii; ){ |i ) I , I'll ' I h- i-i"!.'.' :! j! t ' - ■ (. HI' IS' lor w.fS, rrir n^'S t !y Sj.'ek iruj t fi(;h(;l[) 

o'f ,jny .in/l .il T MUro'sf cd persori", whn -.vo.iUj Hmc^ hen (.oiriiiiunica^t iy(.' skills. Qne of 

I h*' vi'n.i/,ii M) 045tjU'. ::,\\ 'h*' i,!m)m t,,,,,,! ." r>[ '-,hj(l<"Us .;^d ftfcriUy dlik(? who volunt(?ered 1 

v. ^ , ' 

pN' / -! iM I.' .1* !( ' S' ji ' ,f M j f s f M iiMch !h.' I I jjDM'ii J' 'p<»bj^')(js f)f total C(3rjirTnjn icat'Ton 

VI t h -t df'.it f ^our ,if P'f h'K/^ v.MSspeni i;;cJir('f'! [i»'r sf|i' to [lerson instruction. Practice 

se'.sioli> l.)sie(j ior>q into tfit/^ night unti' Son le tunes tfie 9^)11 nse lor felt as-tfiO'ugih his fjnqers 

^^00'(\ hrM^rnne p,ir.ily/(»d. (Jnr* fiurnorous tnr ui'-nt occurr ed one day when tlie coufTselo^r 
was wal.kTng on thr nuiKi strer.'t of tr^wn ,ind, wUli his fuind iKjirUeci d(;wnward, was 
f !ng('f spfMinfi jod Pi!l< inr) to impsrh A ( js.- h h-n'! j[)[ir oacfiecJ fiim wi^fi t^ie remark ' 

J fiat peoj)le wf 10 walk aruJ talk lo themselves ar ir'of ten t imes ready for t^he mental in- 
St It Hon ' 1 hcw:ounsf»l()r was ru)t deter 1 t.'cj, howfiV(*r, ancj cont inued in this arduous, task ^ 
(jf jearninc) tfie pM>)gram of total c(Mi)murii cation in ordf?r that yvhen a d'eaf person came 
into fiisofficx' fH» was able to c'.)n)municale witfi that f)erson at i\\e l^evel rTiost comfort 
<ihic» to tfi(.' ir)(lividual. Tins v.ms iiru of. the fjo?atesl 'acluevenienTs of tfie counselor and 
It IS r)ne oH.fiMnTiPiutfd \(j all. of Ui.m'' \vf!'' ^.\oijld f follow in a siiTiilar f)ro(|ram in serving 
t he ( jr^f t 1 I I ^ . 

■ ■ : . ' I 

I f ie coimsr' ■)! t)t'ra;nr aw-ir*'^ viy s'unil^ in.j( n was n('r(»sStify f(;r fihm to rit^vise ways 
.irul nvMrv:, to dcv^'lon g(jf)d rr'atmnsh-ips with ihr dt.'af ciommunity on the ca'mf)us. He 
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attended faculty meetinigs and workshops as well as student body aictivifnes. It is 
recaill-ed that •the' counseloir acceiptedo the dteaf Gomnmunity nmuch more readily than he 
wa's accepted by them but beinig the determined individiu.aJ that he was he pursued 
this process until, 'over a period of severail years, the gulf which exusted gradiuailly diis^ - ■ 
appeaifed and it was then that reail progress became apparent. *• " 

One of the excitiog phases in the edu'cation'of the counselor and which brougiht hum closer 
to the deaf coimmunity was a working arrang,^mient which was de^/eloiped between the 
Superintiendent.of the School for tfie Deaf and the State Director of Vocationail Re- 
habilitation. The school had no person avaiilable to contact the parents of pre-schooi| 
children and acqiuaint them 'about the services available within the school. The counselor 
was permitted the firsj summer on the campus to make a planned tour througihout the 
state and to contact every known referfail on beha-lf„of the schoo'l. Here the coumse'lor 
had a gol^cJen opportunity to mieet the public firsthand'. He saw the environ^ment from wbic'h 
the youndjdeaf child was to come. He met the parents and families of the child. Upon 
■ hi^ return to the school he was able to giive the Superintendent a vivid picture of miany 
pertinent facts afeout the child which would be important to their child'.^^try into the 
school that fall, -Then, on the openinig day of schpoi when the child! and his 'family^ made 
their appearance, the counselor was. the only one familiar to this child. Even though 
the child was incapable of understanding what it was a>ll about,\t'he child iimmediately 
attached himself to the counselor and this was the beginnimgi of a^reiatiomsbiip which 
existejl througiho#t the entire program at-the school. . \ ^ ^ 

"After a peripd of years and before time and addred responsibility took its toll, the couniselor 
hajd'the privilege'of telling the story , that not only did he bring the child^ to the schoo"! 
but also proviided many services for the child during, his schooi life. Then at the com- 
pl'etion of a rehabilitation program he went on to introduce the child' into successluL 
employment.^ ^ v . tti 

This policy-, when it was'first begun, was not instituted to produce the kind' of impact 
it eventually had upoin the succe/s of the rehabilitatiion program at the schoo'l. This / 
iiTipact was realized, 'however, when on one occasiion many years later the couinselor wais 
placi.ng a young lady in a goverpmient office iih her homie town, Hier mother was present 
at the time of placement and she remarked to the govermment offici-ai that some 14 years 
ago the counselor cailled upon her regiarding, the entry of her child into the Schooil for 

• the 'Deaf. The mother vvas torn between the love for her child', j 1 1- founded advice from 
friends and relatives, andi the cQinvincing, statemeints of. the counselor thiat if she would 

• letahe child come to the schooi the counselor would do his utmost to provide necessary 
services and pierhaps so>me diay pl^ace the chijd in empiloyment dp her home town.^ She 
remarked to the governmenf officiail that on this d-ate the counsellor fulfilled' his cdrh- 
mitment of some .14 years ago. One cannot recommend too highly this'^type of relation- 
§hip and it can be said that this was one of the most significant learning pirocesses that ' 

Ithe cou.nselor enj%ed wfiile he was gaining vaiuable^xperiencie in working wjth the deaf. 
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Before the counselor could begin own person^^l educational program in working with 
the deaf he found it very necessary that he learn something about the group of people 
vvitn whom he was^destined to work. Without firsthand knowledge of almost every 
aspect of deafness, the counselor found it'impossible to serve this group of people. 
Shortly after assuming his responsibilities on the campus he set about^to familiarize 
himself with the many .different approaches (o the education of the deaf as this was 
essential to his successful growth in providing services to the deaf coromunity. Some 
of the mass of information which the counselor learned over a period of several years 
arid' which he found necessary in his self-educational program is narrated here for the 
benefitof those younger counselors who may possibly follow along his same pathway. 

The academic objectives of the Louisiana State School for the Deaf are precisely the 
same as those otaayr>other public school. They are to educate deaf boys and girls to 
become indeperrd6nt, responsible and informed citizens who will be able to assume 
their full CIVIC, social and business responsibilities withiri their respective communities 
upon reaching maturity. The acquisition and mastery of English in all of its forms con- 
stitutes the chief academic objective of our school. It is through the English language 
that all subject matter is revealed and m English that all subjecf matter must be learned. 

A school suth as oW^^is concerned with two types of deafness. These are "prelinguai" 
and "postlingual." Prelinguai refers to the deafness of children who are born deaf 
or those who have lost their hearing at one, two or three years of age through accident 
or illness before they learned speech and iangua'^e. Postlingual refers to thetleafness of 
childreii who-have lost their hearing after they have learned speech and language. For 
the most part, our children are prelinguai. Most diseases that caused deafness \r\ the . 
past nowhave vaccines and so aVe'not nearly so prevalent as in years past. 

J"he numerous degrees of deafness determine," to a large extent, the total educational 
pict-uf.e of a (^eaf student. These vary from shghthy hard of hearing to the profoundly 
or totalfV deaf child. The amount of residual hearing a child has, assuming, normal 
intel/igence.and no other physical problems, will influence directly the quality of speech 
he learns. The more hearing, ^he better the speech. It will also affect his language learning. 

This leads us 'to the edu^ational^handicap of deafness. How do we leach deaf children? 
The handicap of deafness is primarily limitation in language ability. We have a language 
which IS a system of sym.bols^o express and receive thoughts and ideas and to ask 
questions and receive answers. Withdut language we would not be where we are. today. 
All knowledge comes. from language. T6 be born without ability to hear is to be -born 
without the natural ability to acquire verbalJanguage. The miracle of your language 
and m<ne comes from our ability to hear. Hearing gives meaning to spund. Thmk of 
thunder, barking, steps of a person runrring t)r walking, eating CeleVy,' a canary singi-ng, . 
a bi^d chtrpjng;^a hawk screaming, the rustle of dry leaves, and aJI the noises of industry. 
Then, too, think of all the warning sounds that*nnean so much -to tho^e of us who can 
hear. Those of us wito have it think nothing of this precious gift. You and I learned 
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Before the^cou'nselor coiuld begiin his own personiail ediuicationtal'prpgraim in warking with 
thie-dieaf he found it Very necessairy that he liearn something aboCit the group of people 
with whoim he was diesti-ned to woirk. Without "firsthand knowledge of ailmost every ^ 
aspectof d:eafni^s, the 'counselor found it imipossiible to serve this group of people. 
Shortly after assumimig his responsibiilitiies on the j/ampus he set aibout to famili-arize 
himrj^elf with the m?an>f dj?f feren't approachies to tH<e ediU'Cation of the dieaf as this was 
essenti^o his suiccessfuf growth in proviiding serviiqes to the dieaf comimiunity. Somie 
of themafss of inform.ation\whi'ch thie counselor liearned over a period of severail years 
and whi'ch h€ found' necessary in his self-ediUcatiipniaiL program is n.arrated here for the 
benefit of those youniger counselors whiO n^ay possi'bly follow ailong his samn-e pathway. 

The acadiemiic oh-jiecti^^'es of the Louisiana State School for the Deaf are precisely the 
same a's those.ptSnyr/Other public schooL. They are to ediucate deaf boys md girls to 
becoime indiepenttfent, responsible and informed citizens who will be aible to assume 
their fu\p\\/\c, social and business respoihsi^ilities within their respective coimimunities 
upon reaching maturity. The ^cqu isition and m.astery of Engilish in aill of its forms con- 
stitutes the chief academic object ive. of our school. It js through the Engili'S'h language 
that all si}b^t matter i;s revealed auld in Etrigilisih that all^ subject matter most be learned. 

A sGhool such as ow^ is'concernied with two types of deafness. These are "prelinguail" 
and' '^(fcstlingiual." Pre'lingiual refersi:o the deafriess of childr^en who are born deaf 
or ^Qse who have lost their hearing at one, two or three years of age through accident 
or illness before they learned speech and language. Postlinguail refers to the deafness of 
childiren who have lost their heairing after they h^ave learned speech and lianguiage. For 
the most part, our children are prelinguail. Most diseases th-at caused deafness in the 
past now have vaccines and so are not nearly so prevailent as in years past. 

» 

The humerous degrees of deafness determine, to a large extent, the totail ediuicationail 
pictu/re of a deaf student.' Thes&vary f/oim silightly hard of hearing to the profoundly • 
or totaJly deaf child,. The amognt of residiu^l hearing a child has, assu'mingi n:orm,ail * 
intelfigence and no other pihysicail problems, will influence directly the qiuiaility of speech 
he learns. The more heairing,, the better the speech.- It will aj'so affect his l-anguage learning,. 

This leadis us to the education.ail handicap of deafness. How do we teaCh deaf children? 
The handicap of deafness i'S prim.ari^y limitation in language ab'i I ity. We have a language 
which is ^,5ystem of symbols to express an^ receive thoughts and ideas and^ to aisk 
questions and receive answers. - Without lanigij.age we would not be where we are todiay. 
All knowledge coimes from langu.age. To be born witho:ut abiility to^hear iis to be boirn 
withoiut thie n^atura^l ability to acquire verbal Language^ 'The miracle of yo'ur liang,uage 
and mine coimes froihi o;ur ab-ility to hear, Hearihg.giwes meaning, to so;U'Qdi. T'hinik of 
thunder, birking,, steps of a person runnimgi oir wailikingj eatini| celery, a can-^ry singing;, ^ 
a bird^-chirpingi, a hawk screamingi, the rytstle of dry leave;?, and aJI the ndises of industry. 
Then, too, think of all the warning soundis that mean so much -to those of us who can 
hear. Those of us. who have it thin^k nothing of this precious giift. You and I liearned: 



language by beairimg it literatlly thousamds of times and reipeatiriig what we hieard. 



The students in our school cannot hear and so they must leairn by exposure to visiible 
. stim-uli. Ba'sically, our philosophy is that in order to liearn Engli'sh the deaf must see it. 
In other woids, a deaf child can liearn very little that he cannot. see. , 
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For the saike of comparison, let's explore the handicaps of deafness and blindness from 
two viewpoints - the physical and the intellectual. Thet)'lind child cannot see and, as a 
result, is pihysically bound to a great ex.tent because he m^ust learn to get about by first 
groping If^TheHark and taikihg many tumbles before he masters the ability to take care 
of most of his transportation needs. On the other hand, he has a set qf vocail chords that 
he quickly learns to control and use, if he has normal intelli'gence, as the basis for his 
coimmunication ^ith the uose^n world abouf^him. He learns language by repetition 
because he has good hearing like we do. His intellectual horizon i's ailmost .limitless. Simply 
■ stated, we can say that the blind are^ physically boiund, but intellectuailly free. 

The deaf f>erson, on the other hand, is physica'lly cap)aiblie of mobility anywhere at any 

time with- no assistance whatsoever. He can come and go as he pleaises. The deaf also 

can be said to have normal intelligence; but what of his vocail chords and what of his 

hearmg in regard to the leartiing of language? As I have stated, dieafness prevents the 

leatrntnc] of language by what you and I considier normal means. His Language liearning 

often comes iate and fnightly slow and Jags behind his hearing friendis of the same age. 

This learnmg of language*1s a long, tedious, and often frustrating tas'k that challenge^ 

tlie most talented teachers. So again, simply stated, a dea^child can be saiid to be 

physically free and his physical world limitless, but his intellectual-h-drizon is right up 
' ' . ^ , ' '. 

against his nose. .... - 



Both handicaps are major proiblerns, bu< I am sure trtat you vvl^^itl agree th.at deafness is 
the more serious from an educatiooal standpoint. 

\ 

Let me taike you back for a moment to see the world throogh the eyes of a prelmguailly 
deaf child, age 5 years, starting tb school. for the first time in his life. Let's step into 
his shoes and have a short, subjective looik into the world about him. ^he first thing 
we realize is that he lives in a wordless world. ,He has no vocabuyry, no words to express 
himself, no words with which to think, and his thought processes are nom^xi-stent, All ' 
objects are nameless and identifiable .only by their most obvioius but nameles^^ function. 
All printed mratter becomes meanin^iless and purpose'less. The typewriter, blackboard and 
telephone are both nameless and useless. Speech as perceived b^y^Jhe eye i'S seen as 
meaningiless and almost imperceptible lip movements. The clock and cailendar are 
likewise meaningless, for they are merely arbitrar^j^ndicators of time, which i'S a true 
abstraction. His world is timeless. Yesterday, today and tomorrow have no meaning. 
His little world is filled with vagug^nd meaningless comlngis anil goings. He has tjie 
basic needs of any person - fodP'shelter and clothing,. H^ has the basic instincts of 
survival pl'us the need to belong and to be wanted. However, the one. great and saving 
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grace is the fact that he has intellect. He has the ability to l-eairn. This is waiiting to be 
tapiped. This is the perpetu^:l challenge to-all of us who would bfing him to a full 
realization ©f his intellectuc^l potentialiti-es. The potential is there. The edocato^rs of 
the deaf really. have their work cut ou; for thorn to provide him with every opportunity 
and the environment to achieve his maxi'mum. « 

I mentioned the educational handicap of deafness. I would li'ke to elaborate a littlie 
more on that and then briefly go. into some of the other handicaps imposed by deafness 
that affect the job of teaching these children. The educational handicap can also be 
called the language handicap. 

The difficulty of learning language is beyond the imagination of the general public. 
Many, including parents, feol that speech is the most^mportant thing. Teach him to 
talk and everything is OK or give him a hearing aid and he will hear. 

A deaf child's world is a concrete one. First, he must learn the names of things starting 
with the little world around liim - mother, father, table, chair, his own name and the 
names of various parts of his body. Then he learns the sizes and shapes of things and 
ti^en mto the vario^us colors. Then comes the simple basic sentences and the syntax 
righf-order of words in a sentence. You and I learned language and syntax by merely 
having ears and hearing words and sentences literally thousand's of times. Syntax is 
prob^ibly the most difficult part of our language to learn. He must learn language 
artificially by means of structured language [>atterns that are presented visually numerous 
times daily and in numerous different ways to pVovide the motivation necessary for 
the most advantageous learning to take place. Then the deaf child has to learn little 
words like the, a, am, is, etc. These are simply memorized. Then comes word's like 
because, if, as, so, few, etc. Then after years of slow, tedious, vocabulary building comes 
a rude awa^kening. One word can have more than one meaning,. Just think of aill the . 
different ite/'ns you c^n call to mind when I say simply, "chair" or "tables." Then 
think of thfe word "run." Visualize a boy running across the playground, water running,, 
colors running, running into debt, running for office. Bull Run (how many of you 
know what that is?), and on and on, dust for the fun of it, though actUially it is very 
serious, I loo'ked in my unabridiged dictionary under the word "run," I found it had 50 
meanings as a verb and 19 meanings when used as a noun, I am not sure, but I thimk 
the prize should go to the word "set/' Do'you^know that you can use that v\^rd in 86 
-different ways? If that is hard for you to cQm0rehend,' imagine the problem we have 
with our'deaf students, Speaiking of meanings, can you imagine what literaf deaf 
students can do with such idioms as a bull in a china shop, airing your dirty linen in 
public, born with a silver spoon in your mouth, turning over in his grave, sweep her 
off her feet, or I've got a bone to pick v\^ith you? ^ 

Along with the multi))licity of mearM/fgs I would like to let you read a poem that ^ 
humorously points up the rmmengny of the problem. ^ / 



, "Kll be haoged if I know, do you? 

Where can a main buy a cap for his knee? 
Or a key for th>e lock of his haiir? 
Cam his eyes be called a school 
Because there are pupils there? 

r 

In the crown of his head 

What gems are found? 

Who travels the bridge on his nose? 

Can he use in building, the roof of his mouth? 

The naiils on the end of his toes? 

Gan the crooik of his, elbow be sent to jail? 

If so, what did it do? ' • ^ 

How does he sharpen his shoulder blades? 

I'll behamged tf I know, do you? " » 

Can he sit in the shade of the palm of his hand? 

C5r beat the drum in his ear? ^, - 

Can the calf of his leg eat the corn on his toe? 

If so, why not grow corn on the ear?" 

Li[) reading is most difficult. Even an adiult who knows our language and becomes. deaf 
has many problems with lip reading,. What of the deaf child with no language? What 
about ah the different lips on everybody, some move, some do not. Than, what about 
the different words that loo-k alike on the mouth, smell, spell, clam, clamp, clap, bumtp, 
mu^; pump, pup, pat, bat, m-at, pad, bad, mad, ma;^, pan, ban? 

The deaf have the same natural ability and mental po^ntial as do the hearmg. I t is 

just that they develoip slower because of the countless language problems. 

\ 

\ 

Reading becomes a problem for the teen-age deaf child jaefe^ause the booiks use m^any words 
he has not learned. To loO)k up words while reading a story\for pleasure, takes all the 
enjoyment ou't of it. . 



There is a great deal more to the problem of learning language fbr a deaf child but ! 
think you can now appreciate a little of the problem this impose^ You can also begin 
to understand some of the complexities about the deaf which had\to be learned before 
a realistic rehabilitation program coutd be undertaken, but wait, thi^ was not all. There 
was more to learn as we will explain. 



Let's go on to another handicap of deafness that directly involves professional people 
such as yourselves. This is the physica-l handicap of deafness. Deafness is not a. visible 
handicap like b'lindness or being crippled. If you are walking down the street and see a 
deaf person probably the only way you will know he is deaf is if you ask him a Question 
or attempt to start up a conversation. Speech and communication deficiencies im- 
mediately present themselves. Normal channels of communication are closed. If you 
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do not know the sign lamguage ot finger spelling, you will have to revert to the pad and 
pencil. You will probably have difficulty understanding his speech^Did you know 
that the learning of speech is on-e of the most highly skilled arts known to nnan? Ar- 
ticulation in any language, along with the ability to reason, separates us fro-m the animal. 
Deaf students learn to speaik many words but the average person on the street will 
usually have a great deal of difficulty understanding them. Here it is'well to point out. 
that the ability to. learn to speaik, as well as to lip read, have nothing to do with the 
mental ability of a deaf person, ^ 

Another handicaip of deafftess is the social one. Again, communication diffic*ulties 
are the cause. In all of oqr social activities, thin'k of the part that co^mmunication plays. 
It IS basic and as a result thexieaf tend to seek out other deaf, A comparison can be 
made of an American traveling in any foreign country. What a thrill it is, to find 
another Afnencan so you can talk to him. * 

Language also plays a part when a deaf person unfamiliar with sign language or finger 
spelling finds he must resort to the pad and pencil, I am yery concerned about what 
this deaf person writes down to express himself or answer a question. Is he using good 
EngJish or IS it just a bunch of words that could mean a njymber of things to different 
[)eople. We know from experience that a totally deaf peP|on, or one who is nearly so, 
cannot achieve speech to the level that you and I h^ve acfy'eved. In order to learn aJli 
the intricac-ies of speech, we must hear, at least to a large degree. For this reason, I 
feel it is much more important for a deaf person to be able to express .iiimself well in 
writing than to experience the misiipterpretation of the defective speech of a 'pro- 
foundly deaf person. v. 

Another impoirtant handicap of deafness rs the emotion.^1 one.^Hmagine the frustration 
of trying to tell someone something and you either do not have the words to tell* it or " 
you do not have the means to express yourself, The same frustration resuUs in trying 
to understand a hearini^, peYson when you do not have the ability to hear ,ftis speech. 
This is one thing that y^u likewise ^A/ill experience in your effort^ fo fcommOnicate 
with your deaf clients. You will become very frustrated many, many times trying to 
figure out how to get across to a deaf client. This frustration can taike many forms. 
In our young and sometimes not so young deaf students, a temper tantrum may result. 
Other manifestations of this can result in other disciplinary problems. Apathy or 
withdrawal sometimes result from frustration. Commiumicatiiqri is the problem 

All deaf children are really different, no two aire'^jl^e. There are many reasons for 
differences among the deaf. Some are: 

•» . «... 

1. Intelligence. . , ' 

2. Home and family environment. _ . 

3. Inherited characteristics. 

4. Special abilities and talents. 
^ 5. Health. 
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6. P'hysicail disabilitiies (nriiultfipliej. 

7. Cause of deafness. 
' \ 8.. Age of onset. . 

9. Amount of loss - hearinig aid? 

10. Acceptance of dieafness by family and hi'mself. 

1 1 . School environnnent. 

* 12. Methods of instruction. . 

There is nothing that 'makes the dieaf baby any different psychologiicailly from a bearing 
baby. However, the environment makes the difference. The sound environment does 
not properly stimulate the deaf child and so thisjs what makes for m^uch greater emotional 
problems. Another important factor in the emotiona-l life of deaf children is the lack i 
of understanding on the part of the general public. 

The personality of a deaf child is greatly affected by his parents. Someone has said that 
a deaf child is really blessed if he has deaf parents. At least they understand so much 
; . -more about thp problem than hearing parents who have never seen a deaf person before. 
When a sma-H deaf child is forced to depend upon parents who lack the ability to under- 
stand his problems^ who emotionally distort and misunderstand^pr^bo refuse to 
accept the facts, his situation is precarious in the extreme. Where parents lack the ability 
for intelli'gent management, the school isobliiged to assume a large measure of the 
parent role. There are number of d-eaf persons who feel closer to schoo'l personnel than 
to their own fairViiliesv Wo\N-^^r:'x\o matter how superior the school it cannot supplanli 
a parent's \v<\^\^^i^..A=\af'\i equipped to supply the variety of experiences and oppor- 
tunities a ^ijpil needs to develop into a socially assured individual. 

> O'ften the child finds himself bound in dependency to an emotional disorder ra1;hier 
than to a parent. The parent may see him as a'^blow to self-esteem, a punishment from above, 
a trial to be. bravely , borne. He is rejected, concealed. Over-protected, or resigned- to 
as the case may be. The maijor concern is to shield him from the inquisitive eyes of 
neighbors and find a safe blame for his deafness. The major effort is to make him into . 
a child like other children no matter what the sacrifice. The fact that he is already a 
child like other children is lost to view. , ^ 

Another feature that can affet\ a deaf person's personality is his acceptance of his handicap. . 
A coogenitaJly deaf person knows nothing else. He doesn't know what he is missing:. 
This pj^pb+^fn more frequently affects a person who has lost his hearing after learning ■ 
speech and language, in teen years or even adult life. 

What else of the deaf .child's personality^ We all know that a>il of our children have problems 
' from time to time. Why do they have problems? Actually, >hese (problems result from 

growing up. The maijority of problems of deaf children are the same kinds of problems 
j of any hearing child as.,he is growing Ufj. But our residential school makes some prpblems 

and we must understand these problems to properly assist the students. Probably the 
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txiygest simjlt? -nfMid of our deaf.-^tudents in the dorntt lories is understandin g. It is a 
hard h(e to live in u dormitory year dfter year, qrowincj u[) with 350 brothers aod 
sisters. This is' why under stdr>ding is so vital. Tfiert.* are emotional problems that 
come u[) and t)iey an^ umibleMo toll you abo^it Wm'H}. First, prcjbably l)(jcause they 
no not understarTd tti(»m th^efirsulv(?s, ancl, secondly, ihry don't hdve tlio words to 
explain thifin if tiiey dicj know. Here frustration enters irl and any thing can fiappen. 
This IS why we must exercise the utmost in understanding. When a child is u[)set, 
It can reflect to a greater gr lesstM cjtjgrt^'e in doi-n'iitoiy n^ isb(ihavi(jr , disres[>ect, rudeness, 
and othf.T cictions for wjiich he cannot accOiirW. !l Ctjn dKo, .ind (io«'S t(j a large^extent 
dt tunes, affect Ins classroom work diid behavior Many lirni.'s wherl a child is acting 
U() ifi the classro(3in, [kicking on (Mher children, and domc] (jtlujr afj(jressrv(,' acts, we can, 
with [)atient (luestiomng, determine that the problem origtnat(?d in the dormitory or 
at lioine. ' , 

„• 

Another serious problem, and one that you will (?ncoi'inter often, is that of having more 
tfian on(i disability; - tfie multiply handicapped client. Tins is an entirely different 
prol)lem. All schdols for th(? d'caf have some studt.'nts who ar(j deaf and mentally 
retarded, or dieaf and brain da^maged, or deaf and ortfiopedically handicapped, or deaf-^ 
witli carcJiac [)rot)lems, or deaf and cereljra! [)alsied. or deaf witli nervous disorders, 
or deaf and t)lind, and^a number of other liandica.ps, .Medical science is partly re . 
sponsible for the increase in these children over previous years, because they are now 
s,iving m<]ny of these children that fiave [)rL'VK)usly di(?d in rnfancy or earLy years. Your 
[)robtietTi as well as mine is being^and will l>e ctjm[)(junded by tlnjse multi[)ly fiandicapi^ed 
persons, and we have a great deal to fearn about educating and reliabiliiatin'g these. 

Df^iff\L'SS ifnposes a great lonelir^iess on an indivicjudi. Helen Keihn descriix'S it tins 
Wdy. "Ours IS not^tlie silence that sd(Jtfies llitj wt^ary siMises. Il is an inhuman silence 
whicli s{?vers ar^d estr.dnges. 1 1 is a silence which isolates, cruelly and completely. 
Hearing is the deepest, most liumanizing, philoso:[)fiic sense man possesses^liWe know 
there is no overnight miracle for the child who is deaf. His is a long, hard road ahead 
with manV ot)stacles and pitfalls. But once he attains his goals, he stands forth as one 
of the educational pbenon^ena of all times. 

From what we havr^ \\^\ said one can readily get the imfjfessicjn that a counselor for 
the deaf does not simply unlock the door in his office and begin his rofe in serving the 
dieaf in his community. P(?rhaj)s t'he need for knowledge before attemf)ting to serve 
tf>e d'eaf is as great or greater tlian for almost any singiti -disability tliat is handled by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Agency, We cannot stress too much not only the n^eed for 
basic knowledge of the field ot deafness before be()inning [n\\ al the same time stre.'is 
tlie n-eed for continuing learning as you devekjp yotir skills m working witfi tins group, 
of (>eo[jle. 

Tlie educatior^ of tf^as counsekjr was a slow and Ic^dious (jf occ^^^He fiad \hc benefit * 
of som.e of the Ijest teacfiers iliat a counselor could hav(». In the first place, his ()fiysical'' 
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setting was in an eQvironrneni whcMe* ht- was wafUtul by llie faculty, the student body, 
aod. the [:)arenis as well. The counsfHoi h^arned soon that ins acceptanq^ by the 
group was.the b(?ginni'ng.of fiis educational process. Tiie principal of the school, who 
was a nian of riiany yeaisof irainintj und exfM'nence, s(>ent fvours both clay and night 
in leaching the counselor some of the ha^ic f undarTienlais about the disaibTlity of dieaf 



ness and ifie prol:)lerTis of the learning proc:^bs<^s tiiat were expectea byjndividual memibers 
Of liie student body. The nn(?mbiTs of rfu^ l(U:iilty in their off periods spent many pleasant 
tiours If! workifK] with I lie couoswl^r to t)(.' buu^ ti)al he got the riqihl information in ordier 
tfiat lie f^^iqhi f^erform in tlio right m.ifiiK'r. Hour ujjon hour of time was spent m class- 
roofn otjservat ions l)otli in tlie acncjivnu, cind in lh(» vocational fields. Here the coynselor 
had an op[)orlunity to ex(K?rience bo[\) tho t(M(:iiifi() and the learning processes that 
wore invnlv(.'d. Soon iic [>egan to fcfH \hf^ unnact of deafness in some degree as do the 
•CfiildrfMi lhfMTib(Mvk"S for In* Wds pljciMj m j c;lass wfiero verf)al communication was. not 
()ossibl(' Tl)(' (:oufis(nor liad to demonstr^iip to lumself thai he had mastered the laaguage 
^of the df^.if and it was th(?n that -lie felt confirjpnt tluit lie was almost ready to begin on his * 
-|()b 'ifi serv.inc] Hip dL'af If! u r I'l laijiii tulicjn set ting. ' \ ^ 

The test of the counselor's education fu.jM.y came wlien without noti<te the principal one 
cJay told the counselor tlvit the ipacli^T of. social studies was ill and he was askin^g the $ 
counselor to take over Hie class. It so iiappened tliat the counselor had been a major in 
social studies in^collp(|e aruj kjji^vj ihf sut)|ect (fUittf^r vvl'IL Tlx? test, however, was fiow 
- ' well could lie fiandlf} Munself hrtorfi n cjrouf) of 10 seniors at the School for the Deaf. If 
anyone was ever under cross fio* ih{> counselor expfirrenced tiiat feeling on this date. Ap 
• parently, tj>e counselor liacj done his lioniework well because the f)rincipal sat in the'back 
of the class and after ot)servin() Hie t oiifisfMor for the period gave him a pat on the back / 
and cofimuMit (»d Huit llie c.ouMwe'*^ 'uid nudi' live fjrade. 

It was in the soring ol 194f) thai m.. f^t tlir fuosl sigfii.f icar^l [)liases of the coiunselor's 
irciininc] iool< {)la(.(v ^Unrlrr |oi[M jr ( .nii jiM ib-n'ts bei w^'cn the Super intendent of the School 
' and th(» .Slate Dpru.tornf VofMi ic>r^fl Ri^h.jhihtaiion arrangements were made for 
Dr. Boyvj' WiliLjnis tt) s()end tvvo wr^ks with th(> <.ounselor in Baton Rooge and to giive the . . 

counselor tive hiMK^f it of (jny rnsti uct ic^n and advice that Dr. Witliams saw fit to offer. This ^ 



was one of.tlio most mefTiorable exf>eriences in the career of the counselor. 
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We were in the ea-rly phase of the national emphasis upon the rehabilitation of the deaf. 
Few states at that time had begun to specialize. The coynseloir had little diirection in the 
airea of the rehabilitation of the d-eaf upon which to draw guidance. In- the development 
of his prograinn he found it almost necessary that he think througih each situ-aition very 
carelully. 'He was forced to rely upon his own resources for judgment and a course 6f 
action. The trial and error method becaime a very significant part of this phase of the 
counselor's education because there was littli^ recorded information upon which to draw 
for reference. 

Finally, in the fill of 1949 the first National Conference Workshop for Counselors f(^r 
the Deaf was called in Washington. It is amazing to look in retrospect that at tHi§ cori^ 
ference there were perhaps not mo^r^e than 15 counselors who were present. Here for 
first time the counselor had a chance to have a face-to-face interchange of ideas with 
other counselors many of whom were having the same experiences in their strates as he 
was experiencing in his. This was a most productive workshop. The counselor learned 
from rhjs two weeks' period new approaches tp problems aqd opportunities of serving 
the deaf. He came back to his office refreshed and greatly ir^formed and with a feeling 
that he had crossed the greatest barrier in his educational program and that he was about 
ready tD really begin a program of service to the deaf in his state. 

Of CO'L/Tse, all of this time had not been spent without serving some people. 'The necessary 
mechanics of the rehabilitation process had to be mastered. Contacts had to be made. 
Job studies had to.be initiated, Public relations had to be defined. All of these were 
essential to tlie beginning of a program of service. With the knowledge that the counselor 
had learned over the past few years and af,lhe'.self-c6nf idence that he had acquired througih 
his association with-a group of wonder fuff)eppl^€s, the counselor felt that he was reacly to 
launch a prpgram which was destinedUo seVve^rnany Wanderful deaf people in his state. 
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Chapter III 
Planiniing with the Young Deaf Adults 

Plaoning is the act by which the counselor asseinibles all of the avaiilabte infoirm-atiioin abo-ut 
•• his client. Working closejy with his client, he develops a course of action designed to 
/ provide all necessary services which, when coim>ple ted, will make the client voca.tiiona'Hy 
coimipetent anidYeady to take his- place in the world of work. The prograiHi which we 
conducted under the cooperative agreement between the Division of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation and the. Louisiana State School for the Deaf for some 25 years followed this 
concept with very positive results. 

Planning does not necessarily mean that all of the activity taikes place at any giiven date; 
or time. Coynselors who work with young dieaf adults often must patiifently go through 
a series of many planned situations before he reaches the crucial point of making a 
definitive decision on a course of action. The ev^ents which transpired in the acQuisition 
of knowledge about the client and then utilizing this knowledge in the development of a 
^plan of action are among the greatest responsibilities assumed by a counselor for young 
deaf adults': We would like to tell in this chapter how we developed our training program 
at the State School for the Deaf in LtJuisiana and then point out some of thepositive 
,/d^velopirhents which came as a result of this planning. 

^y^^fmrgiht be well for us to define the different classifications of clients with whom we were 
wor]<.ingjn-tb4^spartiicu.la,r setting.'- In the first place, when we began our program at the 
sthoolywe felt it necessary to begiin with the older students who were nearest the point 
of termination from the School for the Deaf. This group included primarily the senior 
class. As our program began to grow and as- we began learning from new experiences, 
we began to dirop the age level until we reached a lower plateaiu of age 16 wNch was 
to be included in our program. This took a period of several years before we were able 
to reach down and bring into the program this lower age group of^students. 

In -the second place, we became iincreasinJ^ly iinvoived with the droipouts whio had left 

the School for the Deaf prior to the establishment of our rehabiilitation program there. 

M-any of these former students had not developed a def iiniitiyg^pmgram while at the . 

school and after leaving the school found the;msel'ves inca;paibie of coping with the 

adiult society iinto. which they were thrust, l^ese >ypiuni|^eaf aduJts wore in uirgent need' 

of help and our program was structured to providie them with the answers to their qiuestions. 

In the third place, there were those students who had already gradiu^aited^ from the School 
for the Deaf, but for various reasons found that after leaving the school, they were not able 
to make an ad'justment to the world of woirk. This group of young people afso were 
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yesperately in need of the services pirovided thfoygh the VoeatiO'nal Rehabilitation 
Program aod it was no"! long before w-e found oihi^^elves involved with these youmg 
people in helping to re-direct them into proper chanhels of training. 

Finally; many s^tiudents with profound hearing losses had attended either private, pa 
rochial, or pobhc-schools which were acadehnica'lly Oriented and were not, in many cases, 
equipped to provid^e an appropriate evaluation of the needs of the d^eaf students. Once - 
our progra-m got' underway, we found ourselves becoming involved more and more with 
this type of graduate and were being asked to give him direction in his diesire to find vo- 
cational competency. . " ' 

In addition, there were those persons who had become deaf in early adulthood but'who 
had never had the experiences of a formal edueationail program desi'gned for the profoundly 
' ^ deafened person. This small bu^ significant group of people were unable to find services 
■ in the regular Vocational Re'hab*ilitatij)n Prograim and once it became known that specialized 
services for the deaf were being developed at the State SchooJ for the Deaf, referrals 
from all directions began coming in asking for help. 

We see, therefore, that in the beginning we had a cross section of young deaf'adults with 
W'hom to work. This provided us with both a challenge and an opportunity to develop a 
diversified program of planning,guidance and caunsering, which was designed to meet the 
need of the individual who' came to us for assistance. 

Before a counselor working with young-deaf adults is ready to sit down with his client 
and put together a composite plan, there are many things which he must l;earn and do if 
lie is to do his job in keeping with the needs of the ind^ividuaL This is a tremendous re- 
sponsibility and it is one which the counselor cannot iAke lightly. We have often said that 
when a counselor begiins to <each the point of fiir^^pilizihg a plan of action he must be at his 
best. Any mistakes he makes will have very Intlie effect upon the couihise'lor, but they 
could have a tragic bearing upon the life of the individual client. Young d;eaf'adult^ who 
come to the counselor place implicit faith and trust in him because after a-ll he is their 
counselor. When one places such confidence^n a counselor, it behooves him to respond 
with every learning and planning technique at his command in order that the advice he 
gives and The plans he makes will produce positive results* for his cliient. 

For the inexperienced counselor who works with young deaf adults, it may come as a 
surprise to discover that differences in mentality among his clients will 'present many' 
challenges. In counseling with youog dieaf adults the counselor will find that a dieaf 
person with an IQ of 120 must be handled quite differently from a hearing person with 
the same IQ. The hearing client with the same IQ, who m;ay have another disaibility, 
has advanced so much further in his totaT academic group than has the typical deaf person ^ 
^ith an IQ of 120 that different techniques must be developed t^fwork with this type of 
deaf person. A young counselor coming into the program may find this to be quite a ^ 
challenge and how he learns to cope with this problem will affect his ability to provide 
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servi-ces to his client in keeping with his caipacity. Becauise of m^amv Limriitatiiom i^mipHDsed 
upon the indiviidiual by his dfeafness, the coiunseloT will leairn that the 0eaf person responds 
•quite differently from a heairiog person within the same general megtal .ciassification. 
Therefore, the counselor who works with youog deaf adults will soon discover that the 
mentality level of his clients i'S an area deserving serious considi^ation as he begiins to 
develop their individual programs. . ^ ' 

Another area that demands the attention of the counselor when giatherinig inform.ation ' 
which will be used for planning purposes, is the imiportance of the pihy:§iiicail stature of the 
individual and how it relates to the plan under consideration. In determining the 
vocational objective to be followed by the deaf client, the counselor must take into 
coosideration such differences as the effect of height upon the client and the job or 
training program being considered. The counselor must also consider the effects that 
the client's weight will have upon the same objective.- Some jobs fo^r which a d:^af client 
may be considered miight require that only a tall person would be -acceptable while 
others migiht determine that only persons of small stature arjd weight would be acceptable. 
To the counselor who is new in the field of working with the deaf thiis, at first, may not 
seem too significant. As the counselor becomes more familiar with the miultiplicity of 
jobs which can be sdccessfully held by young deaf people, he will find that these factors 
are very real and that they must be seriously cdnsid;ered before a finail course o^ action • 
had* been agreed uipon. ■ . . ^ 

The inexperienced counselor who is faced with a ch.a'llenge in providing planined services 
for youog-deaf adults will be surprised, as was this couoselor, to find the great educational 

differences which exist an^ion<g the dieaf and the hearinig person of a comparable age level. 
The 18 year old deaf student who has just completed his training at the School for the 
Deaf with an indicated tenth grade readingxapacity cannot be handled in the same manner 
as a similar 18 year old student who comes from a. public educational institution with the 
same functional level. (This was strange to this counselor. It was only after many frust- 

■ rating experiences th.at he was able to cope with this situati-gn. This is part of the learming- 
process of the counselor.) It is also something th.at he must learn to cope with if he is to 
be able to assess the true vaJue of the deaf client's capacity, in order to be able to plan with, 
hi.m in a more realistic manner. ' . - . 



Another factor to be cpnsidered is the large number of older deaf students terminating'^^ a 
school for the dfaf who are able to achieve only on a'^very low acadiemfecjevel. There are 
many instances of 18.and^19 year, old students wbo termin,ate from schools tpr the deaf who> 
upon completing an evaluation program, function on a I'ow elementary level. The iin- 
experienced counselor who is not aware of this situation can be misled when he^talks with 
his young deaf friend and is told thajf he f inishect^the tenth grade in schooJ. To nqany 
deaf persons, this ijiay mean that he attended school for only TO years. 

A knowledge of the cLrrriculum'^'of the' school that the client attended i^basic inform-ation 
needed by the c6unselor in order to va^liidate the functionail level of his young client. Deaf * 
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cli'ents who have attendied a state school for the deaf oftentimes fumctiion more in keepiing 
with their true caipacities tham 60 dteaf students of a similar age level who cQme from other 
edocatiOna! settings where programs designed specif ically for the youmg cjeaf person yvere 
not avaiiable. Furthermore, t||e young deaf clients who come from state schools where 
there are academic and vdcational programs have different skills than one v^,uld nform-ailly 
find in the deaf client who came either frpm^the private, parochial, or puiblicstrKoQ I de- 
signed for the hearing. The cognselor serving hp young deaf clients, therefore, nrijust become 
aware early in his contacts as to their education if he is to be successful in^arinrng pro- 
grams of service diesigned to fit thei'i: needs. , ' 



The differences of interest patterns among individuals is an area^f consideration for the 
counselor in, planning with the young dea'f client. Ydung^^^f people who hme lived'for 
years in the protective environment of a residential school have a clifficujt timq deiyeloping 
a realistic interest pattern. They are deprived of the-rich experienees of the hearing ' 
person who lives ^t home and grows up in a broad and diiversrfied environment. The hearing- 
person has an opportfinity.to see more qf the world in which he li^ep and/therefore, has . « 
an opportunity to express himself more freely arfd ntiore realisticaiMy abo'Ut the things thait^ 
he \A/OiUld like to do. The young deaf student, howeve)v^ho lives in a protective en-\> 
vironment on the campus of/^ residentia!! school saes only the smciJi world about him and, 
'therefore, so many young deaf people find it difficult to express themsef^lves on the suibject 
of their true interests and^mibitions. - 

. What are the mterestsfe.of your deaf client? Doe^ he enjoy selecting a^ood book to. read? ,^ 
Does he like atbletjics? Is he a person who goes by.himself with ver^ few contacts with 
his cias-smates? Does h6 like group activities? ' Does he enjoy taking a of tools-and 
working on his car? Does he fully ijoderstand the importance of self-determination in 
,the^de*velopment of his own interest pattern?' . - ' - ^ 

V ^ 1^ ■ - 

The answers to these questions would afso'giive the counselor an opportunUy to judige 
the practicality of his- client and tp use this information in helping guide and counsel his 
client toward a realrstic gofi/ So often when asking a yduir^ deaf perspn what he would 
like to do,>we get the answer, "I like to do anything." Vhis type of f)er5Qih iis one that ^ 
would provide a counselor with many. sleepless nights because few people aWgiifted: 
Experience has taoght us that unless a deaf person has a true interest in whatever-he is ' 
doing his-^ccess will be greatly impaired. It is important, therefore, that the yoiung- 
counselor for the di^af learn as miych as he can in -the early contacts with his client — pot 
only about his expressed interests, but about the area in which he believes the client has ' 
realistic goals.. Jf he can overcome this hurdle, he should be well on his way toward de> 
veloping his counseling program with his^client. 

vln our program which we developed at the School for the Deaf, we soon learned that the 
'd'ifferences of aptitudes among the deaf presented us with«an area of primary concern. 
Because of inexperience in the field of vocational counseling with the deaf, we soon 
found that these differences presented us with a rea^l chaillenge. Also, found it 
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diffieult to assess thek'mifntail amd physical eaipadtres. Thiits/together witH expressed 
interests on the pairt of miamy, presented uiswith one of the most severe eihailiieinges 
W'hiich we bad to overGOime in the develfOipmient of om prograp. The fa;ct thait a 
student stated that he wa^ii In the tenth gradie did not mie&"'very much w'hiem' we 
begain to-woirk with hi'm and' we soom begiam t© reafize that this iinfoirmiaitiom was nQit 
acciirate. Students woiulqi comme to us with expiressed interests in ceirtain speafic 

■ work afeaS) b>ut-then we 'soon four^d' outjhat they lacked the necessary mian'iipulative 

■ ■■ '^^^^ . f . ■ 
"skill's with which to render successful prodoction. 

* It was^^t this point that we found it n;ecessairy to call upon the heip of skil'led outside 
- personinel who could help us deveiop a program of psycho logiicail evaliijjatiion desiigned 
to giive the counselor thfe essential information needed for a gu idiance (and: couinselitng 
program.^ I n the formative period of our program we could! not find; residentiail 
school where such a program had been undertaiken and', therefoire, we had.no Veail y' 
experience on which to draw for guidiance. f onjunatelv, pur State Agency hadion 
« the staff a very competent and Ngihly skfffed psycho logiist whose serviices were miadte ' 
availaible to ti^^qounselor, yhispsYCholipgiist begian to work with the couinselior and 
the staff at the School for the Deaf in the develippment of a psychological assessment 
\ program diesiigned to^fve not only the coumselor, but the schooil as Weill, necessary 
infformatiion about the student which wouldi be condiucive to sound pilannimgi. 

This psychiologiicai evalu-ation program ^w^s. not dievetaped! owrniigiht.. Tests whiich 
were beimg u^sed for the hearing had not befen standiardiz^d: fot^iihe di0af. Tests 
which were used' for the hearinigi, because of m^amV r^asom^-were nb^^racticai! for 
the deaf. Through a period of trial a^hd: error experiences amd thro:^;h jioint co- 
operation between the school staff, the counseliOEr, amdi the psychoiojgiist, we finally 
developed' a test battery whjch g:^ve us the infotm-ation we neededi. Tbis Was^i 
program "^ich consumed sever ail years of intensiiye plaipninig and hai|rd work. J he. 
. end result, however, was worthy of all of the effort put forth. ^ ^ 

As the years went by and as mew students were broufht into the' program, time was 
set aside for the psychologist to comie to the sehooi where the testungi program, ^vas^^ ^.r 
coirducted. Under the gu idiance of the psychoilogist, setected. memibers of the schbo'ili 
staff worked hand im hand with him to admipister the^e selective tests andi work sajrtples. - . 

The psychoiogist had th4 benefit of aJI of the knowledige which the' staff hadi to O'f fer 
TegiardiRg the individual client and tbis msde the work sampling even rnore siginiificanf. 
' ~ 1 1 bro'Ught into a testing situiatioir^ the k'nowledge amd skills of m.aihy people a'bou^t -a ■ , ' 

sin#^ indi'vidiu.al. Tests> were gradedi and evaluated by the psycholo^^^^^ ^ 
were made avaiilable to both the counselor and the staff. This -was a significant eon- <^ 
triibution tp; the program. The school ^was notin ai p^Osition to providle psycholtogiiica^l 
^services. Oui^staff psychdjl'egist, ^t^^^^ ■ 
^ ^ faculty' which used this infarmiation as "an integral part of their yearly piannijng with . / 

the students in their various class settings. This team approach towar^' evaiHuiating ttie 
\^ouing deaf ;ad.ult developM ii?to an exciting adventure>^ith the end resuil't being that 
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the school, the'counselor, and the child received n?any benefits. \ 
^ ^• . • ♦ * . . • ' 

Anojher.area m which the counselor for the young deaf adu<f should concerrr himself' 
is that of the social background of his client. The counselor learned early in his pro- 
, grarnthat one does not handle the deaf who come fronrj Crural backgrdund in the . . 
same manner as one. works with the deaf who have lived in the large metropolitan area. 
The standards of living and community relationships are §6 different that it requires a 
special knowleSge of eacfi setting order to properly understand the, deaf client. In ^ 
\]ke manner, the deaf Who have been moderately^self suqporting-and those who come ' 
from families erf reasonably comfortable inconheli have different attitudes and different 
concepts about life tffaii those who come from the lower leveTs of th^ economic en- 
vFronment.' Clients who^come from^^ well-adjusted, happy homes where they are accepted 
and loved have different attitudes than those who come froni hornes with emotional 
problems, from broken home^, and from homes where tl^e client fkids bimsplf on th§ 
outer perimeter of the farhily rather than being considered an integral part. The counselor 
for the deaf must do. a thorough job in this area of the later stages of the case process. 

All of these differences, and certainly there ar^others, mjust be explored and evaluated" 
by the counselor before planing can be undertaken. To the experienced counsellor, | 
evaluating, recognizing, and putting these differences in proper perspective is more "or 
less routine. Yo the young ana inexperienced counselor these differences become most 
, significant and defnand of him the best case work within his capacity if he is to provide 
guidance and codns^ling with his client in keeping withthe client's basic n^eds. The 
manner in which the young cbunsebr explores, recognizes, and evaluates the varied , ^ 
differences between thte individual clients vyill determine to a large extent the success the 
counselor will have -in the development of a plarf of action.^ . ' . ' 

For the young deaf adult whp is just preparmg^o sever his^ociations with the School 
for the Deaf the lack of job infbrmation and work experience are perhaps two of the 
greatest obstacles he mu$t overco/ne.. The young deaf adult as'co^ared with the 
hearing^of similar age has lived most of his life in a residential schqol in which he did 
not have the opportunity of vS^ork experience -during hia formative years'as did his 
hearing brother or "sister. Vou and I, aS yduhg' maturing students who lived as a part 
of our famines, had a great ^&var^tage overpijr deaf brothers. We lived jn<wiiat vye like 
/to cad a normal hprfie^'situation. Living ^'^e'pid in.our home community we^had the 
advar\tage of learning hovy to work and ^ gaifreftnriaYjy, experiences whjch helped us 
?in our normal-growth pattern. ' I ^ ' i> s''^> ' Z' 

These experiences w^re denied the ♦deat:^. who lived in a residential school not because the 
school did not want to expose the deaf student to worK experierice but basically because 
the situation did nbt matce it possible fb/- tl^ese q^cesfery activities to be pursu^. The 
young deaf ^dult never enjoyed the experience af being a paper boy in a rural community 
or runping a paper, route in a metropolitan are^. Few of the deaf evSir had a chance as a 
youngster to get a shoe shine box arid oi:i,$aturdays become a businessman and earn a 
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Ano$:hier area in whiicih the co'unselor for the young d#af adult shoiuld comcern fiiiimtseif 
"is that of the socia-l backgroynd of his client. The couoselbr learned early in his pro- 
gramn. that one does not handle the dieaf who come fromn Crural background in the 
samnie nrianmer ason-e works with the deaf who hiave lived iin the large nrietroipolitan area. 
The standards ©f liviing and comnimiunity reiatifonshiips are so different that it reqiui^res a 
specia-l Imowfe^^^^^ of each setting in order to properfy unSerstarid the d:eaf client. In 
like nnaninier, the deaf who have been' moderately se'lf-suipportinig and those who come 
fro'm families of reasonaibly comfortaible imcoimes have^iifferent attitudes and diifferent 
concepts aibout life than those who come from thejower levels of the economic en- 
V'iroiniment. Clients who come from well-adijustedi' happy hoimes where they are accepted 
and loved have different attitudes than those who coime f^om homes with emotion-al 
probilems,, from broken homes, and from homes where the client find;s hiimiself on the 
outer perimeter of the family -rather th-an being considered an iintegrail part. The counselor 
for the deaf must do a thorough joip in this area of the liater stages of the case processf*^ 



All of these differences, and certainly there are others', miuist be explored^ andi evaiuated 
by the counselor before planning can be undertaken. To the exiperienced coumseioir, ' . 
evaluating,, recognizinfg,, and putting these diifferences in proiper perspective its more or 
less routine.^ To the young and inexperiienced coumseior these differences ■become most 
siignificant and demand: of him the best case work withim his caipacity if he us to provide 
guidance and couinseling with his client iin keeping: with the client's basic jiiRedis. The 
manner in which the yoiungi counseior e>$ip lores, recognizes, and evaiuates the varied 
diifferences between the individuai clients will deter'miine to a large extend' the success-tte 
counselor will haVe in the.deveioipment of a plan ofactiiOn, 

For the youing deaf adult who is just prepainng to sever his associiationis with the Schpol: 
for the Deaf the liack of joib infornliation amd work experience are perhaps two of the 
greatest oibstacles he must overcome. The young: deaf adult as compared with the 
hearimgi of siimiLar age has lived most; of his life in ai residentiail school im which he did 
not hiave the opportunity of work experience during ^bis formiative years as did! his 
hear iimg, brother or si^ster. You and t , as young m-atuiriing; studients who jiivled' as a part 
of our families, had'^a' great advantage o\e^ ouir deaf brothers. We Nvedi in' what we liili^ie . 
to caill a nprmail home situation. Living f^we ^lidi in.oiU'r home commiumity we h'ad' the 
advantage of teaming how to work and we gaiinied miany experienices which heiped' Ufs 
in our normal growth pattern. * 

These' experiiences were denied^ the deaf who lived in ai residential school not because the 
school did: not want to expose the deaf student to work experie nice but basicaiily ibecaiuise 
the situation did not make it possible for tl^iese neces^ry activities to be pLiirsu^i. The 
you'mg deaf adult never enjoyed the expernence of beimgi a paper boy in a^ rural commiunity 
or rum-niigi a paper route in a metropolitan area. Few of the dieaf ev# had a chance as a 
youngister to get a shoe shine box and on Saturd'ays become a b'usiinessman' aind earn a 
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littlie mioimev as a work incentivf. I suipppse thuere aire few dteif w^ho ever had a ch.anice to 
work in an rce'house and sell ice froim a truck! How many deaf do you know who ever 
wofked in a giravel pit, shovelecf sawdust around a sawmill, delivered groceries for the 
co-mmunity stores, or worked as a bag boy during his spare tim-e? Experiience that the 
deaf fail to gain from doing these and other types of work assignments which were 
deniied them are advantages which enabled you and mie to make a better adjustment to 
our environment. The yoong counselor agit^ng into the fiield of work with the dieaf 
need's to team of these differences in the grbw^Rg up*' processes because this lack of 
experience on tiie part of the dieaf will fl^esent the counselor with challenges which ^ 
could i>e significant factors m the SA^jccess of tfie plan wKich he fleveio>ps with the client. 

Because of lack of work experience, the young deaf adult has not tearn^ed many of the 
essentials wfiich are conducive to a successful adjustment to his n^ew environment away 
frbm the school. I'n mainy instan^fces he woiuld not coinsidier his \/ocation.al program in the 
school as significant a teaming process as [iie^ would his assignmi^nts in the academic field. 
Many young deaf look upon their vocational assignment ais an 'unwanted chore. Some 
even think of it as work without compensation. Man^y of them say that they' are assigned 
tasks in which they perform services for faculty members and other adult personnel for 
which they derive no compensation and this develops a negative response on the' part 
of these students. Because of this and because they are not properly rnotivated in a 
true learning situation, they fail to see the necessity of putting forth their best effort^ 
in order to develop a skill and true exceltence in these given assignments. In many . 
instances if the student does not app'fy himself in these vocational assignments with . 
proper expediency and accuracy he is not prodded in an appropriate m.anner. Many 
students are permitted to waste their tlm-e and iience develop slow and undesirable 
working habits without any serious action being taken., After all, the student knows, 
that lie cannot be fired. Why should he put forth too much effort when he is seem 
ingly getting no remuneration in return for these effgrts? Certainly, the school per 
Sonne! will call his attention to his mistakes and from time to time he m-av be urged to 
change liis ways but, sinCe this is work, he does not feel the need of doing his best. It 
has been our experience tliat the young students fail to recognize the necessity of 
considering ^eir vocational training in the sairne category as theydo^their academic 
training,. Many of the students are not given the proper orienta^tion to the fieid ot 
vocational e\?aluation when they initially enter this pha|e of the training and this perhaps 
accounts for the lack of initiative and the undesirable v%rk habits which students learn 
in this phase of their school assignments. ^ 

If a student has been given a job assignment anid it takes hiim much longer to complete it 
than normally would be required, very seldom will any punitive action be taken. The 
same is true for understanding the need for sustained effort. The need for giving hi'S job 
his very-best has not been drilled-into him as is the need of doing ^is best in arithmetic. 
It is no wondier, therefore, that many of the young deaf adults^become frustrated, be- 
wildered, and feel alone in the very beginning of their first encounter with ah adult 
society because of the negative experiences that many of them leaf^ned while a student 
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in {hf\r respective residential schools. Thue yoiuog coiunselor must become aw^are of 
tbase situations while h>e is wQtrklnq with his client in guidamce and coon se'ling sessions. 

icause of his contact with the world of vyork and because he knows thei-d'emaind's of 
fhe labor market, it becomes his primairy responsibilityto see to it that these weaknesses 
which arf; evident in many yoiung deaf adults are called to the attention of l)oth tire cli^ent 
and tfie faculty members. To fa;l to recognize tbese weaknesses and to fail to take positive 
action will almost certainly insure failure for the client and the counselor when the 
/clieTit mus't make that inevitable break and present himself at tfie em[:)loyment office 
lit some future date. If the counselor will become involved in the classroom settings 
of tfre client and develop proiper rapport with the respective faculty members, he 
can f)rovide the school and th;^ student with some very constructive information which 
in the long run will build a better potential placement for tomorrow. 

In keeping with this general thought, the counselor learned pn-any years ago that un- 
realistic goals on the part of young deaf adults affected their adijustments to not only 
school training programs but also their eventual adijuistment to an adiult soci^.:ty. How 
many times have you bad your young deaf client who pQssesses no well-diefined skill 
come into your office and consjder only the job opportunity where well-develops 
skills are essential? How many times kas'a young giirl approached you stating that the 
only job .she /wants is that of ^ computeir programmer in a bank? A look at her creden- 
tials reveals ihat she is 18 years of age, fumctionts on a fourth-grade level, has been in 
typtnq for oine yea-r', knovvs absolutely nothing about the requirements of a programmer, 
but perhaps most significant of all has a' hear io^ sister who is fulfilling this job quite 
successfully? ■ ' „ , < 

kn like manner tfie parents of young de^f adults present tfiie counselor with just as 
many abstacles in Trying to plan realist jcally with their clients as do the clients themselves. 
How many times have you been instructed by parents that tfie only job they want for 
their son is that of a teletype setter aind that they.wilf not consider anything else? A 
look at tfne record will indicate that the father is a teletype setter, that his son is 18 years 
ofci, functions on-a third-grade level, has limited vision, poor maniputetive skill's, and 
very limited use of the ^pgilish language. ! 

The-task of tfie counselor is m,ade very difficult in trying to be realistic in fiis approacfi . 
to tfie final determination of an objective for his cli^ent. When he is.faiged with the 
necessity.of being honest and frank with both client and parents and in many instances, 
with members of the faculty, he may find' himself working uinder very adverse circurh- 
stances. To give in to the client or the'parents with uinrealiistic goals will only assure 
failure. To give the*true facts to the interested parties in like manner will present many 
complications. For the counselor, who muist face the employer time aind time again, it 
is wiser that f>e make this* decision based upoin the known faicts, aind t^h-at he be fionest and 
straightforward witfi all [larties concerned at the appropriate time in ihe counseling 
process. Better that fie alienate the parents and disappoint an inexperienced student than 
to give in, because tfie end result of not doing so will be disastrous to him and wi.Ll 
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affect him for many years to come. The better the coymselor umdierstamds his client 
and the family, the easier it will be to counsel and to advise aill parties cancerned in 
the final plainmimg process. ' 

The passive attitude of many youing deaf adults further ciomip'licates the work of the 
yoiuing, inexperienced counseior in planniing with his client. The young deaf adult 
has a good grounding in the philosophy that "the world owes me a living." We learned 
early in our program-the Keail meaning of this situation. Living in a residentiail schoo.j, 
as many of our clients do, th^y learn very early that everything is free. They get free 
tickets to the circus, free passes to the university football games, andikkets to ail I 
kinds of entertainment. Qlvic md sociaPclobs' smother them vA/ith lolf/affection, 
and giifts. . ^ 

Ror^^ll of these blessings they have little responsiibility. They dton't have to sweep the 
floor, wash and dry dishes, milik the^ cow,^or mow the lawn b'S^fore they g;o to school in 
the morn'mg. They do^n't have to hoe in the'garden or mend a +ence or do any chores in 
the eveninig around tbe house before suipper.** They don't have to^ork to earn money for 
the extra pleasures which they wish to enjoy. It is no wonder, therefore, that with 
suich a thorough grounding in the spirit of free giiving without responsibility they leave 
the school and become memibers of a tax-paying society only to learn that they have 
lived in the false world of fantasy. They become frustrated, confused, and disillusioWed. 

' The coiuhseior who is learning to^deal with his deaf clients shbiuld^ byitd a relationship 
with his client whiiph will prepare him to accept the real responsibility of a normd adult. 
It is the counselor's job to teach^the client what is expected of him when he becomes a 
member of an adult society. .He [T]ust teach his client that in order? t6 receive one.must 
giive and that in an ad^ult society receiving and giving go hand in hand. These are some of 
the reail prohlems that the younig counselor miust learn. The skill with which he handles , 
these problems will determine his success in his total planning program". 

In working with his client in the schooi setting,, the counselor foll^owed the^ame mechan" 
of case development as in the regular rehabilitation setting,. The few exceptions were 
brought into this program by virtue oi the fact that we were deailing with a young 'clieQt 
with very severe commiunicative skill limitations who was living in a residentid setting,. 
Otherwise, tbe^ame proce^sses which were used in the gene^rail program were adapted and 
adi|usted to our program at the School for the Deaf. 

T|ie coiunselor at the school, once the program had gotten underw^ay,, would initiate 
a G'a5.e very shortly after the 16th birthday. Of cqurse, the counselor, having been on the 
camipus for a niumber of years, was no stranger to this client. In many instances, it was 
the counselor who first visited in the client's home on behaif of the schoo-l and, since 
the client enrolled at the age of six, it had been the counselor's privilege to watch the 
client grow and m.ature. At the same time, the coiunselor. had contimued to maintain a 
close relationship With the family and relatives of the client. At the beginning of school 
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m Septemiber and at the cliosing in May, the counselor was very much in demand by 
memibers of the client's family, pafticulairly so when the client began to reach' the tiimie 
of depairtuire'from the school. Parents became' aware of what the coonselor had done . 
during the preceding years both with students still on the campus and those who had 
terminated previoiusJy. Throuigh the medium of the school puibU'Cation the counsetor 
was privileged to provide a monthly statement about new and exciting opportunittes 
that were being developed in our growing and expanding Vocational Rehab ihtation 
Program at the school. Parents read this magazine. Througih this medium they saw the 
success that had been achieved with other students. They soon learned to expect that 
because th^ counselor had been fair and honest in his dealings with other's then they 
could expect the same consideration from him with regards to their own offspring,. 
Relationships thus developed enriched the counselor's opportunities and made it possiible 
for iiim to do a more thorough joib in his case development. 

.As we look back, we have many pleasant memories of experiences which at the time 
did not seem too meaningful but which today are most significant. We rememiber 
the 16 year old student who hac^ come into the counselor's office and proudly stated ' 
that he had passed his 16th birthday and was ready to apply for his social security 
numiber. He wanted the counselor to map out with him a rea^listic vocational objective. 
We rememiber the family who came into the counselor's office at the beginning of school 
and remind the counselor that their child would be gradiuating next May. They wanted 
a report from, the counselor as to what action he had taken toward formulating a plan 
and furthermore wanted to be assured that their child would have positive action 
taken t® assure him of a realistic place in society. 

We also remember the family, in fajct the many families, who would crowd arouind the 
counseior at gradiu.atiion time and get fin^a-l instructionis froim the couinseior as to what 
the final plans were: We rememiber the numbers of students who would come to the 
counselor just prior to graduation for reassurances that all necessary steps had been 
taken toward the final commitment of their plan once they had terminated with the 
school. These reiationshiips which the counselor biuilt over a period of years Begiinniipg,, 
in mamy instances, in the home at the age of six and including a constant working relation- 
ship with the school, the family, and the client, wer^ the key to the success of this exciting 
program which for a period of some 26 years served so many clients from the residential 
school for the deaf. 

"n 

Throiug:hiOiut the program the counselor developed a relationship with the schooi that was 
most essenti.jal to the success of his planning program. The counselor had the full support 
of the.entire school faculty, the suiperintentlent, the principal, the faculty memibers, the. 
house parents, the diietician, the school nurse, the athletic director, and even the classified 
civil service persomnei. Inasmuch as the client was a' student on the campus, the counselor 
never lost sight of the fact that the school^had. prime responsiibility to this client. The 
counselor would never undertake any definitive action unless it had been cleared with the 
appropriate school personnel. In some instances, this involved only a talk with the 
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dassrooin teacher. In other cases, it iir^yolved a diiscussion witl;) the princiipai Then, 
there were those conmpHcated situations which reqiuiiired conferences. These conferences^ 
' ' oftentimes imvolved nnany disciiplines from the school and even reached Into the famijlies - 
of the cliepts. After aill, the couinselor could not afford fiot to take these peo^^^^ ^ • 

his confidence. We were in a team approach to working with the studient and the team 
varjied depending uipon the pairticulair situation. , 

\ Before a definite plan was comipleted, conferences were held withrthe student, with the 
<a interested faculty member, with the princiipail and,'occasionailly, the suiperintendent in 
order that the counselor could be assured- of the comibined support of these key people. 
Then, the counselor never failed to take into account the fact that the, student was still 
responsiibte to his family* No plan was ever finalized without the consent and approvail 
of the family for without this conienfthe counselpr had no legitimate justification for 
taRing amy positive acti-on. * 

Because our team lunictioned so well, the counselor had access to inform-aition whiioh . ■ 
. pi'oved to be very issentiail and which we felt necessary for us to do an adequate job. 
The cmjip^jlor wefs given freedom of the campus by the suiperintendent, the principal, 
anid'^e faculty. Of course, the counselor used good judgment in the way in which he 
? used this freeljoim. Many were the days when the counselor would plan his work schedule 
in order to observe the student in a class situation, both academic and vocatjonal. The 
counselor was at liberty to discuss the student's situation with the iinterested faculty 
members at any appropriate time or place. SchoO'l records in aili situations were open to 
' the counselor so that he could keep a running diata chart on the movement of the student 
from one learniing, environment to another. The counselor was appointed by the superintendent 
as a member of the vocatibnail evailiuation team. Thiis gave the counselor a great opportunity 
to work hand in hand with the vocational faculty in helping steer the movement of the 
student. Tftroufh the privilege of meeting with the vocationail faculty in their monthlv, 
semi-anmuail and anmuail student evailiuation sessions Vie had t he same privi leges of expriBssingi 
his opinion as did the individiuail teacher. 

This was a fuirther cementing of workiing relationships between the school and the counselor. 
It made ouir team aipproach to working with the young deaf adult something very real- - 
istic. In many instances the counselor would bring back to the faculty new develop- 
ments in certaiin vocational! fields which vvere not recognized by the faculty member. In 
this manner we could oftentimes c©mibiine forces in updiatimg, the vocational programs 
to the benefit of a'partiicuJar student; Such a relationship as this gave the counselor an 
insiigiht into the needs of the client so thait he was able to render a reail service in the 
final plahning phases with the individuail. One cannot over^emphasize the impoi't^nce of 
the true team approach to workimg in a planniiing session for the youngi deaf client. 

The investigation into the varied aspects of the client's program did not follow a pre- 
scribed direction. Many times the counselor would complete a portion of the iinvestigaition 
process on the campus, then would go into the fueld and complete it througih personal 
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contd'Cts." In mdny instances, the counselor vyould have to rely upon co-workers who 
lived afsome distant point but who, because of their location and their'partiicul.ar 
knowiedige, were able to provide adequate investigation to fulfill tKe need of the 
counselor. 

When all of the facts of the case had been accumulated and evaluated, the counselor was 
ready to begun the dieveloj>ment of tiie final plan of action w ^ would provide essential 
services for the individual student. In many instances, the plan would providie for 
physical restoration services as dictated by the medical work uip and these were donie in 
keeping with the client's eligibility for sudh services as dictated by the state plan. 

■'^ - A , 

Some plans called for con'tinued training in certain specif jc^amea'^ on the campus and a 
cofitifiuation of their training in a formal setting after being'-t^rmi^'^ated froim the school. 
Some provided for a coinbination of these services,- One'of '.th^ interesting developments 
of our program was the "on-the-job. training" program whieh we dev6 lop^d in ^t^e early 
phases of our program at the school, ' \ ^ * » ^ 

In those early days we did not have the benefit of acceptance by the sophisticated trade 
schools desjign^xfor the hearimg. We did not h-ave the evaluaf i'0:n^^p;rograms and work^ 
adjustment centers which are so numerous in this lat^r time, for thosepf us wbo were 
pioneering^ this dynamic program we found |t necessaryNto reacb-out into t^e world of 
industry and to develop " on-the-job training" programs'for qufalif.i'q^^stud;6nts if we 
were to broadien their concept of the enormou'S nu^mber of jobs for wb-icb, the deaf 
people bad demonstrated capacities to perform. As w^'Mook b^ck in re%tl)spect, this 
was one of the most fascir\0tinig phases of our total program of rebabilitatliQn atthe 
School for the Deaf. There were so many learning experii^ncJ^ wbiich were gained by 
.the young deaf adult through this radical departure of training opportgnities^for our 
deaf stuicjents. ' . - 

'The counselor developed an ideal working relationship with the U, S. Employment Ser- 
vice throughout the state but particularlyjn Baton Rouge where the School for the Deaf 
is located. Also, the couinselor had been vervx^^><^ive in civic work and he had m<ade friend's 
with many of the important industrialists, epployers and personnel officials in tbe^ 
greater metropolitan Baton Rouge ar\ea, Or/cje the counselor had determined the course 
of action which a specific case indicated, either in tiie s&nior or junior year with the 
consent of all parties concerned, the counselor made a concerted effort to develop on the 
job tr^iinirlg programs for many students In areas not offered in the vocational program 
at the school. ; '■ . ^ -v' 

We even found employment opportunities for students who bad had experiience in 

specific training programs at the schoob Through thls^ manifold program we Enriched' 

the job offerings to our students. We gave them an opportunity to take a lon'g,^hard ^ooik y 

at the multiplicity of job offers avaiilable to them and they soon learned with great- " ■ * 

delight that their horizon was broader than the five or six specific trades that were 
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oW&red at thfe school. We remember many studiehts who would come to us at an ap- 
^opriate point im their case process and express dteep concern about their dieske to 
t^ke adjustment training in an actuail work settiri^. They were extremdy eager to begiim ' 
'to assume the responsiibilities which we had taught^them in the.earlier phases of their 
guidance prograim. This was a most exciting and revyai'ding experience not only for the 
counselor but for the client, the parents, the faculty, and the specific emipiloyer. 

When a plan of action had been finailized and the counsetor had made ail I arrangements, 
he would go with the client to assist him in the formait application for a position. This 
was done even though the counselor may have ailready worked out an agreement with 
the specific business but thi$ fact was withheld from the" client for there was a learning 
pf-ocess to be experienced in his going through the normal channels of getting an 
emiployment opportunity. Once the application had been corhipileted, the counsetor 
would accompany the client for the empiloyment interview. If a job try-out was re- 
quested, the counselor would remain with him throughout the entire trial period. A 
young deaf client needs the reassuirance that the counselor can provide. H^e needs the 
interpretative skills that a counselor can offer him when instructions are being given 
out.* He needs to have the services of a counselor when an umknown mistake .has been 
made as well as he needs a pat on the back when success has been achieve^. 

Many were the tiimes when young students at the schooi wpuld enter into a work situation 
and the counselor spend a portion or even an entire day with them on their new on-the-job 
.training program. The counselor would make it his responsibility to meet the student at 
the school and go with him by w;hatever means of transportation wa? required to teach 
him the necessity of punctuaiity of timing and in learning th#^ prescribed route to be fo^l- 
lowed.. The mechanics of the clock were taught on the first day. The counselor would 
remiain with the client in some instances for only a portion of a day to as miuch a:s the 
maijor part of a week before leaving the imdividuail on his own resouirces. Because of 
individu.ail differences, some students would adjust mqre readily to an emipioyment 
situation than others. Reailizing;^that the success of the pilacement dependedi to a great 
degree upon the supportive services of the counselor,' he continued to remai'n very active 
\n the situation until, in his opinion, the adijustment'had! been made and. the counsetor 
could easily and gradiuailly withdraw fro'm this phase of the trainiirtg program. 

Follow-up and supervisory coin tacts were made at regular intervals depending upon the 
indivlduail situation. In many instances the counselor would taker another staff memiber 
with twffkon the iinitiail placement or eise in a follow-up contact. This served, a du-ail pur- 
'Pow There were other situations where the counselor felt the heed' of the technical 
^lil<m of the\staff memiber in helping the client to master the. complexities of his new 
empioyment situation. Only the invoiced staff memiber could reailly help the counselor 
provide this essentiail service. Secondly, in a follow-up situation this gave f^e staff mem*- 
^er an opportunity to no^e the progress of his former student. The staff memiber learned 
a great dea^r about new and iimportant concepts of the field of emiployment and helped 
him to pteae a real sense of value on his skill as a teacher. The staff memiber, therefore, 
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not O'hiy helped the couinseioir in his woirk adjustment prograim but he ateo helped his 
indivi'du.al cli-ent. Perhaps even miore impoirtant, he brought back to his class newfoond 
kfiowl-edige which he could use very skillfully ira workin'g with other youing clients who 
oaqieriy were loo'king forward to the day when they too could t^e that step into the 
field of work. 

When pay day carrne, the counselor had another excitiog experience when he would go 
with the client to a local bank and help the client begiin his first experience in the field 
of banking. Clients were introduced to the bank officials aihd taught the services that a 
bank has to offer to hinn as a yoong adult. Both checking and savings accounts were 
opened up in the name of the client and here he began to learn one of the most important 
things that he would ever know, namely, how to handle his money and to budget his 
finances. 

As the years rolled by and as this program began to grow, other rehabilitation counselors 
throuighgut the country learned of our experiences through the medium of the press. 
We feel, because of our pioneer experiences in this. phase of the program, that we had 
some positive effects upon- the lives of many young deaf adults not only in our own 
state but in other spates as well. 

The rewards which came from such a program were truly great. Records show that of. ^ 
the large nuimber of students who tooik their initial work programs in Baton Rouge . 
while still students at the school, many retained their permanent employment with the 
same firm after the date of graduation. Many employers became so impressed with the 
benefits of this program that we began to receive inquiries frofm many segments of the 
world of work asking for our participation in a program with their particular enterprises. 

It is so gratifying to recall that many students would be giiven a day off to participate in 
gradiuation at the School for the Deaf, moving into new living accommoda'tions which jhe 
counselor had found for them and then continue the next day as a full-fledged member 
of the work force of a particular firm or compa>ny. When one can provide gu-id.ance aind . 
coun'se-ling which will result in such a planned program, then he is providing an essential 
service to his young deaf adult client. When one can engiineer a program' whiich can taike 
an inexperienced but qualified youing deaf person and throuigh a team approach provide 
him with all the^necessary services so that he can gradually make a transition from living 
in a r'esidential school to 9 successful adjustment to an adult society, he can taike pride 
in having done his job quite well. ^ ^ 

I suppose we could concfude this segment of this narrative by citing an- example of the 
situatioin we fou^nd facing^u-s thie last year this couniselor condiucted the program before 
being assigned to a new position. On the 30th of June of that year, approximately five 
weeks after the doors had closed at the school anid everyo^rve had gone home for a 
summer vacation, except those who were on a 12-months basis, the counselor was called 
to th^ superintendent's office and given a challenging assignment. It seemed that the 
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State Board of Education, uoder whiich thue State Schoo-I for the Deaf oiperates, was 
interested in the acconnipilishimients of our program on that camipus. The cogmelor was ' 
requested by thfe superiintendient to giive him a dietaiil-ed report on what we had done with 
the seniors in that graduating class. 

w/ recall the report showed that of the nnore than 30 students who had been ternninated 
ttle Latter part ot IVlav the following facts could be reported: The ceunselor, through 
wortHf^g as a part of a well -defined team, had been successful in dievelopingV^rehabilitation 
plan for every individuarm-ember of that graduating class. Those studients who were 
qu-alifiied had taken the entrance examination to Gallaudet College. A plan had already 
been completed and both the studient and the college had been adyised at to what part the 
counselor would be permitted to play in the post-secondary educational program for 
those students. Secondly, for those students who had demonstrated capacity and interest, 
a pbn for their continued training in one of the vocational and technical schools in our 
state had been worked out and the studient, the school, and the family had been advised 
as to what eachxould expect from the counselor. Third, the largest number of this par- 
ticular graduiating class were those who had had the benefit of on-the-job traiinmg while 
they were still under the direction of the School for the Deaf, We were able to tell the 
State Board in this repoirt th,^ everyonie of these students who had go'nie throuigh the 
work adjustment program had been employed by the industry th.at had trained him . 
and on that particular date was gainfully employed on a full-time basis. Not one.in'- 
dividual student in this graduating class left the school without a definite commitment 
having been made"for his immediate future. \ ■ ^ ^ 

Situations of this type do not develop over night. They require long'hours of hard 
work, intensive planning,, and the skillful use 6f the knowledige and the talents of many 
people. Situations of tJii^ type require that personal jealousies be cast aside and that 
one nn-ake himself truly a member of the team. 

When oihe is able over the years to build a team with this-concept in mind, then the 
team can provide the necessary servi'Ces fo'r the individu.al student so that everything 
possible can be provided to enable hiim to find his place in an ev^r-lncrea'sin;gilv complex 
society. Wh^n it comes to taking credit for a job well done, there is one thing that we 
learnecl early in th'is gamie. If oine functions in his chosen role as a member of the team 
and performs his responsibilities to the best of his ability, when it comes time for credit 
to be distributed he will find that there i'S enoutgh credit to' be shared by ail.. Truly, 
we;' believe that du^rin^g this period of time we developed a program of guidanice and ' . 
(ISunseii ng: in our state that made a'slgnificant contribution to the rehabilitation of the 
young deaf adults. 
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THIRTY WONDERFUL YEARS 



Chapter I'V ■ 

s. 

Placement of Younf Deaf Adults . > 

r 

All tluit wi! lujv j^loiit? to in tlie Wcjy ot [)rc)(jrdrn (lev(Mo[)inent and counselor 
!)fr|)dr<ilu)n li.is Ihm'u hMdinc) up lo Uif? citindx Of Uif? f ('IkjI)i I itiH ion process, naoieiy, 
f)ldCinqoL)r client in ci [m ocjucl ive r'rii[;l(jywient situjtion. This is the ultj-mate goal 
of VoCtit loinil f^{»lKi[.)i lilcition Unlfss vvi' .m; succf?ssliil in *K:iiicvinq tiiks qodi, tlK'n 
w(» h,iv<' fdilf'fl ifi iIh.' most ini[)CM l.ifii \y\i.'\) m th(' loiuj und tddious task of [providing 
rchcihiliUil lO'M SL'fvici.'s to oui dojf cln;nt. To fjil if) this trorTrendously KTipo^'tant 
' s\e.\) ofTentirnes/nay have such ,\n .idvorso fffect upr>n tlio clieo/^ that it would erase 
niosl, if not dll. of tht? (jood t[i;ii vvf tiad jccofnplisfied to this f)Otnt. Placeniont of 
the oeaf in pf oduf/tivp fMiif)lc)yfn"'M driiiuf^ds ihjl counsL'lQf porfoftn jt Ins very 
hrsl Arv/thinf) ^vvMk h hf d()<'s iiMy l(Mfl ro fc^ilurf.' or to success in tfie life of thai 
pcfson vvl)() lias P;Uc(hI hisMrusl jiul con f i(lj'ru;(.' in (lie coufiselor. 

Thr .juhicvi'fPJMit i)f f'fii^jkjynieMU f)y a younq cie?af adult may be accorTiplish'ed hy , 
s(*vf'fal nuMhods In liie.' first ()Ki{;(!,"our yfwirK} clfMf clif?nt rnjy already fiave secured 
<Mn[)l()Yrii('nt' l)u ! in Pie coiirsr of f^venls has conic to re<jli^e tlut lie fieeds somf? 
.jdditiorMi brf vices ffom VoccjI lon.il f^eliaibilitation if he is to retain this em[)loyment. 

Our clt'Cnt who has already found Ins own em[)loynient niay [)Ossibly discover that 
t,»yen ihoiKj'fi [m) fulrj the cdpacity to [)f'rforni on die job li(? was not ade(|iuately traified 
in ()rdf>r'lo maintain fiis positujn PerlKij)s the f)iant personnel fnanager saw ifi tins 
ifuftvid'udl rlu.' iruf [)OlfMifMis of j f.ipjhlf f.'mfiloyei,' iKJt did not hdve tiie availabfe 
{f<iinin(j l,icilniL's 111 ()\(\v\ 1o bruKj his ski I is uf) to tlie minimum essential level fof 
M icf.i.'sslul ,11 I ii'^vcnuMM , R(M:o(jni/in(j the [intentidl skills of tlu? client, both parties 
• KirrfMl ofi J i)f()(]idin f)f n.jiniiKi s(j |h,i( tl^' (.lient c(juld continue? his position of 
pf oduet ivity wit !] tliecompiiny llKM.iiL'nt may liave aj^plied to Vocatrona I Re 
l)j})ilit,i!io(i fof this sp('f:ifi(. service. T h(M:ounselor has a direct respons.it)ility ig 
cases of this type. He is resf)onsible for tryinc) to assist tlie cfient in (Himinatinq 
t his obsPicii^ wlucl) f)rfjsent (I b,ir f icf to sii(,{;f?ss. ^ ^ 

Mciny youru] rieaf adults wfio first (Micoun1f?red tiie almost endless nuimber of (Koljlerns- 
whfMi ad)ustinq to tfie world of ddul t liood find ifieir own em[)l'Oym'Ciht but very shortly 
ihe'reafler are awcue? ot the far.t that tliey are des()erate]y in need of (juidaoce and 
(ounselinn if tfiey <)fe to eontlJ1Uf^ flieni? die f(?w com()ani'es prOj)erly ec|ui(>ped ,wi th 
personrxH cap<i[)le of (jiveu) (juiddiM.e dnrl counsf)linq fo'yoLjng ciecjf acJults. If is licre , 
tluit the cDiinsrlMr (nusl dssuiiir Mdinqfolc GuHlcince and couns(?linq aie? two of 
tiie most f^ssential servicers firovded by Vofuitioodt-Refiabilitation. It is sq^ important 
to our youh(j detif adults tluil liie*y iMve these sf^rviet.'s dvaiUJbU^ in.tfH?i.r adjustment 



l(j work] of w()\k. Tins is a legitimate service of our agency and countless niumbers 
of youfK] deaf adults Cdn bo saved in tfieir chosen field of enii^iloyment if these services . 
are recognized at [he, [>ro(ier time and ()fovided in tfue appropf iatei^manner. 

Clieints^vvho find [\)v\r own efn(:)loym(.»ni oftentimes arfe very fortunate in locating a job 
in k(?e[)in() vvitii tlu'ir (jkicefoent needs and their indicated (potentials. They gam, a lot 
ol [)ors(jnal sudsfacnon frofn iliis ir>dividual initiative. There 'are those clients among 
tins grouf), liowever, wfio are not fjui'te ready to make it entirely "on their own. When 
these clients or their empioyars recoghi^e that there are some specific services reqiuired 
in orcier io help the'client continue his job, then Vo.oational Rehabilitation shoiuld 
f)e f)re(>ared to stef^ in and [)rovide every service possible to make this job situation 
siirc:essfuk We have found tfiat it is mucfi more advisable to provide a few essential 
servici's to jssist a client in retaining a job rather than to deny th^sa^ervices and then 
find ourselves starting, over again - except that this trme we have to overcoime the 
di cjwt)cjcks of failure. 

In tf>e s(^cor\dj)lac'e; after all Vocational Rjehabilitation services have been complieted for 
an individuaf, wt^ra(jy find that this person wishes to assume responsibility for locating 
his own efTi[)IO'yment. There are some people who argcep? the assistance of a counselor 
or a stat(^ or federal emfiloyment agency in making employer contacts, while at the 
same time, there are inany who prefer to go it by tHemselves. In cases of this type the 
counselor has a n\^\ responsibi li ty Jo the client. If the counselOir+s^nvinced that 
llif client ts a mature, well trained rhdivrdO,al, then he is safe in advising hirn^fh-at this - 
IS. an a[)f)ropriate procedure to follow. On the other hand, should all of the facts in 
the ci)%e indicate that tjie client is not usin^g good judigment, then it becomes the re 
sr)onsihility of the counselor to advise with him and his family the anticipated action. 
'Young dc-ai aduKsjust out of school often have an inflated opinion of their skills 
HDfJ f(M»i as though tliey are completely prepa'i'^d to meet the demands of our society. 
Th{.' al(?rt counselor will know jus client so well that he will be able to advise very 
sfrrmcjiv on the desirfni f:ourse of action. Should he concur in the client's desire to 
nuiki? the mitial step on his uwn, Uien the counselor should be prepared to wait in 
tlie co/ndor dud giv(^ hini ail the supportive help he can. Xhere are occasions when 
ii bf'coiTies tfu' f:ounselor's unhafipy task to advise^he client against such independent 
actions, c'S[)(.H:uilly wfren the counselor is so well-informed that he can see only 
disaster ^iihead. In eitlier (Tietfiod of approacfi to tf>e [irgblem, the counselor must 
always assume U\s r csj^ionsible role and advise the'client on the appropriate course 
of action. * . 

The counselor may f(?ej so confident of tlie client's capacity to handle himself that 
lie wilt elect to rotor the client to a specific job. This happens quite frequently when 
clients fnaiure very early and when they have been clble to grasp the full signif icance 
of tht'ir traif^in(j ;)rogr<im. Co : ,t^lors often fiav^ such well developed public relations - ' 
ifiat their recommendations"^^' accepted by many plant personnel officers. Under 
tfiese circumstances tfie couoseroi has an important role to play. In ordeiir to assure ^ 

. . ^ . J . . 
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success, the counselor must sypply the compainy with pertinlent in form at ion atout 

the cliient even before the cli-ent makes his initial contact. Thrratfofds the personmel 

. > if 

officer an opportunity tp become aware of the client's strength and weakness and 
he can take action to properly tit tho client into his organization. Counselors 'Who 
ma'intain proper relationships with such^companies canngt afford to conceal any 
i-nformatipn from the personnel officer 'for tiiis can often lead to (rc^ipri is takes 
which will have a lasting effect upon th^e relationships between the counselor m& 
the company. . 

With the proper preparation on the part of tlie counselor before the date of the ^ . . ^ 
client' company contact, the client then will make his contact under more faTvoraibte 
circumstances and the dhances of success are multiplied. Young-dieaf adults, even 
thougih^welUtrained and with great confidence, still face.'^many ad'versiti'es in -their -=> . 

entry into employment. They need all the resources at their commaiad to ^sure " ' - ^ 

desirable results. AKhooglvtheVounseior may have anticipated alimost every con- 
ceivable situation, there are times wlien he may have overlooked someth.i^g essentiaiL 
Therefore, when letting the clk^nt make his own contact;^ the^o-unselor must r6maiin ^ 
in the corridor prepST€#-t.o>PI>llow through at the appfoprjate time should his 
ser-vices be,necessary. tlients do find their own jobs and can becofne very successful. . 
It is the responsibility of the counselor to decide,. when interyention is appropriate 
and then follow through. ' ^ - ; 

In other cases the counselor may elect to develop placement for the client. This 
'is perhaps the^most important, most effective and, certainly the most rewarding 
to the counsellor of any of t4>e methods that we have discussed thus far. It is very 
easy for a counselor to smugily sit back in his comfortable 'office, give a client the 
names ^ind'<^idresses of some companies, and tell him to go out and make his own 
contacts but be sure to let the counselor know when he gets a job so that the coumselor 
can record a closure. The direct rhethod of placement, however, is one which 
requires that the caunseltbr be at his best at all timeg and is one that requires the • , 

most ewrgy; the most knowledige and the greatest time investment on the p'art of 
the counselor. Th^s method requires that the counselor have the greatest possible 
literary of information about the world of work and what it offers his younig applicant. 

This'i'S a truly satisfying activity for the counselor — to have a direct hand in the * - 

placement of his client. In this method, as the counselor works with the client, he - ^ 

learns firsthand about the diversity of jobs in an ever-irrcreasing variety of work ^ 
situations. This storehouse of kno\A/ledige'wili help him 'as he works with other ' " . 
clients on future assi'gnments. Placing a clierat^in employment permits the coumseter 
to personally share in the success of his deaf client. Many have been the'times when 
we followed this procedure and had the heartwarming experience of personally 
observing a young deaf person discover his first achievement in the world of wo:r1<. 
Watching his facial expressions, and observing the enth'usiasm generated by his ^ - 

success, provides the counselor with a degree of happiness and pride in his work that ^ 
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ean-not be achiieved in any other way. Very few of us are capaib-le qf goiimg: k al'ooe. 
W'hen''the coymselor takes the posiition that he wants to be a part of the client's 
placement efforts, this team aifH>roaich is Vocationat Rehaibilitation in its fiRiest hour. 

Regairdltess of wha^t methidd fh^e ooijnselo^hooses to foljow in the dievelopimen t of 
an employment oipipofturvuy 'tor hi'S cilient, he'ha^s a very, iimporjtant.respon^slbiility. 
One does nof^^iniply .take a cliw^ aJnd tejl hj-m that 'tod-ay,. wfe are going to go look 
for a-jqib 'for yoiu.' Much preparation hais to be done on the part of the Gou^nse'lor 
"before this vital step i;3 taiken or else the coiunselor maycammit a grave mistaike, 
with tragii'C results. * " ' , . ^ ^ - " 

The coynselOf mu-st have a basic kno'Wl^dige of hi'S cllient before he, can eoiunisel with 
him aibO'Ut e-mployment. He must know who bis clientNs and by this we mean the 
entire p^^on. TN^ counselor mjUft knpw what his client hais done. This does not 
m;eaffl,to||[)90'W just a little bit^aibout o;pej>hase of the client's background, but aill 
'Of t'l^ coiisnponents which go tovm.ake up the cliept as ain individiuail. The cO'umse'lor 
m-ust kni6'W what the client has done in the way of pa-st-^ work history. The knowiedg; 
of how well the crieht did his job Dr jobs will reinforce the coifniseler in guidiinigthe 
client toward a ni^w activity. Has hj'S client been- a con^stant or a^sporadiic producer? 
Has he learned abO'Ut the role of being a consuigner? These traits are qiuite reVealihgi 
to the coon'selor and \a^II help him- in drawing positive comcluisioos about the'Client's 
future course of action. How stable was his client in the past and was the client 
aware of his stability?- Employers are Goncerned about ;the stability m well as the 
diurability of their employees. The counselor needs this iinform.ation if he is to be 
""honest and straightforward in dealing, with both the chent and thevprp'Spectlve ' 
employer. , ' ' • ■ 

Knowledge of the client's eduication is essential' because^ot he experienced QommQ'\\Cf\ 
this will provide basic inform^ation essenti34Hfiwi'se couii*?Seiing,. One needs to'^noW^ 
in whrM type of educatiibinal situatr^rTtHe client gained his education. Clients who 
attendied risidential schools, for \hf deaf often respond; qiuite differently than cilients 
■who were diay students. Fuirthermore, the characteristics of education ofn^in qire * \ 
^qiuite different for those. clients wbo attenicted residen^t deaf schoolis as coimpairedi 
to those who attended day classes in \he pubiic schoois, private schooil'S,/ or pairochlaili 
school's. The method of instruiction and the method of coimimiuniicatlon further tell' 
the counselor a great deal that he^ needs to know. ,The years attended and the scihool 
setting, ,t he c^egree, tbe diploim'^a,' or certificate awarded and the rank in the ctess 
giive supporting, information to the counselor. 

We remember incidents iin which a niymber of stiidents came to the coiumseior froim 
SG^'oois other th.an thie resldenti:^ I, school in which-he was working^. They gaveVerbal' 
statements th.at theyhsiid completed the tenth grade. Psychological te^tjng and' a' " 
report from their former school principal made it clear th,at aithoygih they had. been 
enrol lied in that school for 10 years, they functioned at a low elementary levei:. This 
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, IS not to criticize these clfents because they may either not have known the trug 
facts or may have been given false impression?a?to their true position in the former . 
school. What a serious mistake the counselor would have made had he taken the 

' statements for granted and made plans for placement accordingly. / 



The interest ol^he client m hrs education is a point of concern fol* the counselor. 
Did the client express interest in b6th academic and pre vocational subjects on an 
equat basjs ojpdid he show preference? ^Fjas the client made an effort tQ continue 
his education by enrollment m post secondary educational programs or becoming 
involved irf adult education classes? The counselor needs to get valid records on his 
cli^nt^ educatibnafbackground^faefore^piving serious congfSeratiQri fo any type of 
vocational objective and particularly employmejit developmenjf The client must 
be ablejo fit into the demands of the iob situation, and vj'ithyijt good background 
data theSounselcr cannot possibly recpmmend the prope?* i/b environment unless 
he has a lot oi^uck. And this we sefdom find. 

The counselor needs tolafes^^smuch as he can^^fe^t thfe client's social and cultural 
background before making fma^reJJdraiiynsfor th^ sel^tion of a vocational objective. 
The'xjiient's position withm the family is significant iriformation wtiich is very useful 
tO't^e counselor. Ifiie Ts^n only child this will tell ffiei:ounselor one set of facts. 
Jf he is a member of a Jarge family this will let the counsejor dr^Sv a different set 
of conclusions. The-degree ta which the client has be4i accepted as a member of 
the family will help the counselor to learh something fboTit his adjustment to his 
ertvironment. We have seen many young deaf adult clients who were certainly loved . 
by their family but who were not truly accepted by them. Fortunate i$ the deaf 
client who belongs to a family that learns to communicate in language that can best 
be understood by the. client. We have seen so many instances where cjients belong 
'to families who tend to Shove them aside, ignore their questions, and oftentimes 
i:eply that 'thisjs none of your business.' Jhe manner in which a cMent is handled 
-by his 'family, brothers, sisters, and parents alike, will have a lasting effect upon 
his persorja^lity and total-development. 

These. situations tell the counselor^omething about the temperament of the client. 
Clients who fmd themselves cast aside, discarded, and not warmly accepted by their 
families, often develop nei^tive attitudes which carry over into their relationsljips 
with the adult wqrid.of vyork. Fortunate. indeed is the client who becomes a vital 
part of the family circle and groyvs into young adulthood Reeling wanted and ac 
cepted by those he loves. ... 

We live in a period of revolt by clients against standardV which have long been accepted 
by those of us in the older age group. Many students who are affected by hearing 
impairments are seemingly rebellious toward their elders,^creating the so-called 
^generation gap.' Y6ung deaf students in our residential schools are often prone to 
become ihore expressive than in years gone by and we find that the generation gap 
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i-s not to criticize these clients because they m.ay either no h we 'known the true 
facts or nn,av have been giiven false iinnipires:siiOins as to their, true posit iom im the former 
school. 'What a serioius mistake the counselor would have made had he taken the 
statements for gramted and made plans for placement accordimgily. 

The interest of T:he client, in fiis edocation is a po-int of concern for the coiuoselor. 
Did the cliient express interest in both academic and pre-vocajtionai-suibjects on an 

.eqiuSil basiis or did he show preference? Has the client made an effort to continue 
his education by enrollment in posi secondary educational programs or becoming 
involved in' adult education classes? The counselor need's to get valid record's on .his 

' client'^^ educational hac^^Qiround before giving serious coniiiSeration to any type of 
vocational Qibjective and particularly employment develoiji'ment; The client must 

. be ablie to fit into the demands of the io:b sitUiation, and vfithout -good baickgroiund 
dita the couoselcr cannot possi'b'ly recomimend the proper job environiment unless 
he has a lot pf luck. And this we seldom find. | ' . / 

* ' ■ ' I 

The counselor needs to know as muq'h as he^'can ^abgut thfe client's sociail and culljural 
background before making final preparations for the sel:^tion of a vocatioin-ail objective. 
The'ciient's position within the family is significant inform.ation which is very useful 

'to the counsellor. If«he is an only child this will, tell the counselor one set of facts., 
If he is a memiber of a large family this will lie t the counselor draw a different set 
"of conclusions. , The d:egree to whi'oh the client has beel) accepted as a member of 
the family will he lip* the counselor to learn ^©iQiething Jbout his adjustment to his 
environment. We have seen mainy youh-g deaf^ii^lt elier^ts who were certainly loved 
by their family but wjho were not truly accepted byHhem. Fortunate is the deaf 
client who belongs to a< family thrat learns to communicate in language that can best 
be understood by the client.. We have seen so many instances vvhere clients belong 
to families who tfend to shove them aside, ignore their questions, anid oftentimes 
reply that 'this is none of your businiass.' Thie m.anner in which a client is handled^ 
by' his family; brothers, sisters, and parents alike, will have a iastipig effect uipon 
his personality and total deveioipment. . . , ' 

These situations tell the counselor something about the temperament of the client. 
Clients who find themselves cast aside, discarded, and not warmly accepted by their 
famijies, often develop negative attitudes which carry over into their reliationsihiips ' 
with the adult world of work. Fortunate indeed Js the client who becomes a vital, 
part of the family circle and grows into young adulthood fee I iin^g wanted and ac- 
ceptedi by those he loves. * ^ 

We live in a period! of revolt by clients against standardis which have ionig been acceptecji 
by those of us in the.oidet' age grouip. Many students who are affected' by heairinf 
impairments are seemingily rebelliiOu's toward their elders, creating the so-called^ 
'generation gap.' Youing tieaf students in oiur resii^Jential schools are often proine to 
become rh^re expressive than in years goinie by and. we find that the generation* gap - 
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is just ais iimiportaint among th:e deaf as it is with other a;g« groaips. What effect thds 
generatiom gap has had upon the student with regard to Ns pairents amd'his teachers 
will tell a lot that the coiumselor need's to know. C^n your client accept honest 
critidsm, or does he reject this as he has rejected other counserimg techniq.ues? 
Has he continued to live and respond favorably to. the social standards of his 
superiors oif" is he inclined to follow the younger crowd and present a variety of 
compiliex challenges to the way of life in which hiis elders were reared?- Counselors 
need to fortify them'selves with this type of information because experience has 
taught us that all of this will have a direct effect upon your client and the way in 
which he fits himiself into the strange adult society into vyhich he.iis about to be cast. 

The geographic loication from which your cli',ent has come often will affect the ^ 
decisions whiich are to be made regardiing his choice of vocation. Clients who come 
from a very distant rural background have -^different culturaii patterns. and, in many 
instances, different concepts of life than do the clients who come from iarg:e metro- ' 
politan centers. Coiunseloirs may find th^at they miust deal with each in his own settiog 
and th:at he may be m^aking an error to switch from one to the other. 

One miust also consider the economic background anrd environment of the family 
from which the client comes. Has yoiuir cliient come from a family whiic'h ha^s 
maintained a high standard of living,, with good' bacik ground of work and ail the' - 
positive traits fround therein? Does he come from a family which m-ay have been 
a victim of circumstances and was suppoirted foir lonig period's of timie by puibiic 
assi'Staince grants? Has he Ween accustomed to support from a modiest to hiigh income 
family situation, or has he been expo'sed'to an ecoinioimic background where in- 
staibility of employment and only the necessities of life were avaiiabie?^ Youog deaf 
adult§ are very easily impressed and the economic factors of their background hhve 
a domiiBant influence upon their approach to life's requirements. 

The counseior should know at this point a gre^t deal about the piriimjry iinterest hi-s. 
cliient has regardinig a prospective vocation. Is your client iinterested in fulii-tiime 
prod'uctive wprk which will provide hiim with long tehuire anfi ch-ances for impr^sve^ment 
or is he oinly concerned' with a job that woiuld give hiim a few doill.ars so that he can 
move on to greener pastures? Counseloirs can eaisiiy become involved with emipJoyers 
or personnei officers vyhien they do not know this inform-ation and thiiscoulid 
affect the lives of otherYO'Uinig clients with whom the coiiniseiors wi'll be working 
in diays to come. ' \ 

\ ' ' ' ' " . 

Many clients are willing to_stari\at the bottom of the ladder and work theiir way up, 
taking; shift work oir un'happy assifriments in their stride in or<Ji©r to achieve the goal 
of success. Many clien|^ w^ll acceiptVrepetitive and rather boring aissignment' in 
order tq prove their ability Jnd th^ir edacity for promotion. Many clients strive 
very diliigently for promotions and will aceept almost'any type of aissiignment in 
order to wih^avor with their personnel mamger or their foreman. Some have broken 



the apron strings of home and are willing to teave to accept emip-loyment amoog 
strangers in a far distant city. 

^ All of these and many other points are very imiportant to the counsellor when he 
approaches the point of maiking final preparation for his client to assuime a respon- 
sible job in a competiti\/e situation. Counselors can often be fooled by clients 
who are not honest. We have had experiences with young deaf clients who led us 
to believe they would taike almost any type of job situation which, in our opinion, 
was suited to them, only to find at the last moment after a-ll arrangements had been 
completed, that they were not sincere and^had no intention of following through. 
We have found places of employment, places for m.aintenance, arranged transpor- 
tation, and even established a date of entry into employment only tp have it cancelled 
at the last moment by a client who was not sincere and was not concerned with the 

• effect this would have upon the counselor or other deaf clients. Quite n-aturall'V, 
this lack of sincereity and selfish attitude may have a negative effect upon future . 
dealings with the counselor, but more importantly it may affect other d:eaf persons 
who in the future become clients of the counselor and need his help in contacting 
the same employers. 

The pferspnality of an individual if often hard to define. This is an area in which the 
coynsel'Qr need's a great-amount of supporting information if he is.to do hiis job 
adequately. What type oj person are \7ou dealing with? Is he one who mixe^' well ^ 
with his associates in almost all circumstances or is he Ofrfe best described as a lone ' 
wolf^^ Is yom client friend ly/happy-go-luck,^^ one who can taike a job, or is he 
inclined to l^^e solemn, m&pdy, melancholy and temperamental? Does he accept 
correction v#ien he ha'^madi'e an'error and try to learn^from this correction or does 
lie blame it o^nlris immediate superior and rebel at these corrections? Many.deaf 
people have^a fier^ecutuog complex and no matter how considerately his superior 
tries to administer correction, the b^est he can expect from the cH%nt is a negative 
resf:)onse wliich sooii^t?r or later ends in tragic^termination. 

Is your client the extrovert and dominating type or is he contented, conforming ^ 
to the standards of his environment? Is your client concerned about his welfare 
or-is he that carefree, happy go lucky type of person who could not care at aill 
about the events of the day? Knowing the personality of your client-, being abie 
to assess his anticipated^ reactions and response Vo different situations will help the 
counselor to do a better job of positive planning with his client. 

There is hardly anthing more significant in the way of backgrpund information for 
the eounselor than kno'vying the employment record of his client. Where has your 
client been working before coming, to you for additional services from the agency 
and what kind of job was he doing? During the time'that he was on this' job, did 
he im^tove his earning capacities in a substantial manner? What type of attitude 
did he have toward his job? Did he enjoy his work immensely, even to the poiint 



of getting to tfie job eafly in the morning and teaviog late or was he the last to 
come in and the first to go out? Did be taike pride in the qiuaility as well as the 
qiuantity of work performed or was he content to let things go at the teast acceptable 
rate? What did his emiployer have to say about hiim? Did the employer speak highly 
of him as a person or did he make negative comments? If your client was previously 
employed, there must have been a reason for his leaving that job and this information 
i'S essential. What are the reasons for your client coming to you at this particular 
time to seek' your assistance in finding additiona-l employment? Is he one who says 
that he would like a speaific job in a specific plant and able to qua-lify his decisions 
or is he the type of person who will say, "I can do anything"? These varying types 
of persons present different challenges. The client with a mature mind and a well- 
defined goal often presents but small challenge. However, the client who cain 'do 
anything' will cause the counselor to have many sleepless nigihts trying to solve hi^ 
employment problem. Has your client shown initiative in locating emiploymient or 
IS he depending entirely upon you and the resources ava.ilable to you? These points 
cannot be taiken lightly by the counselor and they will have a direct influence upon 
him and the success he has in adjusting the client to a new work situation. 

This next point we cannot stress too much. It affects the entire operation of the 
counselor in the area of client placement. The armchair counselor who enjoys all 
the comforts of his office, the use of a secretary to write letters of inquiry, and the 
telephone to ma-ke appointments, may not be comfortable in this type of program. 
In ord-er to place your young deaf adults in work situations commensurate with their 
basic interests and capacities, the counselor must have a tremendous amount of 
knowledge about the world of work. Counselors must develop an index of industriies 
in the area in which they operate and use this index as a reference in the development 
of employment for clients. Without such an indtex it is utterly impossible for the 
counselor to do th^e quality/ of work which he has agreed to perform when he accepted 
hi'S own'posjtion as counselor for the deaf in his community. 

An index of an industrial complex of a geographical area can take many forms. 
Counselors can adjust it to their own particular needs. The information contained,- 
liowever, is quite standard apd comprised one of the essential \Atorking tools that the 
counselor possesses in the develoipment of work for his young deaf clients. 

' ' 

The counselor should know the significant industrial concerns that constitute the 
Vvork potentials in his area. He should know where each busimess i-s and the product 
that it produces. He must know the key people in each plant, not only the -president, 
the personnel manager, and the giirl at the information diesk but he should also know 
foreman and supervisors who, in reality, may become the most significant persons in . 
the success or failure of his placements. Meeting these people by telephoine or letter 
is almost meaningless. Experience has taught us that there is no better way to deal with 
the significant people in a company than to meet them eye to eye, face to face, in 
a person-to-person contact. Too many failures have resulted from an improperly 
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written lietter or a teltephone caill matte at the wrong tiimie; w^hereaS'Ve.ry few ||iiliuires 
have occuirred vjthen ome has had the opportunity to present hiimself and top sell his 
progrann in a personail contact. Granted, thiis is tiirfre consuming,. It means there 
will be days when you will be working in the rain, snow, or heat. But you were paid^ 
to do a job, and you accepted thiis responsiib'ility when you signed your contract. 
To go oiut into the fiield and to know youir potential emiployer personally is the 
cardiinail key to success in youir placement program. 

The natuire of the prodiucts which the company manufactuires po-ints ip the potential 
emplioyment opportunitiies avaiilable for your dieaf client. Mot only will this telil us 
whether or not this is a job suitable for a female or a male, but it will also^ndiicate to 
yoiu the type of ind'ividiual which may be acceptablie to the personnel officer in that 
plant. This is another bit of factual' information which is essential to the counselor 
as he builds up a library of factual data which is uiseful in his placement program. 

A most significant point in youir indiustrial index is the employment polides and 
practiices of the various industrial complexes in yoyr^area. While personal knowlecltge 
of this important infornnation will be a tiimie-consuming factor for the counselor, it 
will enable him to be more realistic in his consiideration of referrals to the company! I 
The qiuestion of male versus femalie is of couirse an iimportant item, closely tied in 
with prodiuct being manufactured. Both the ediucation^il and the physical dieman^ds 
of a gii'ven plant are very important bits of information useful to the eounselor. It 
has been the practice of this counsselor to make a physlcail-diemand study of many ^ 
plants in his area and to kno*w exactly what the physiical reqiuiiremients are of each 
job in qiuestion. This infornnation, properly catalogued, becomes a ready refererice 
resource as the counselor looks at his client and begjns to relate him to a particular 
job situation. A counselor should not rely too much upon memory or guesswork in t-he 
matter of physicail demands. Simply becuase you have a nuimber of companies in 
your area producing the same products does not mean the physical demandis of 
speci f ic )o bs are par a I lie 1 . 

A simpiie exaimple will point out vi^i'dly w-hat'the counselor has in mind. In the city 
in which the counselor had his off ice he ha^^ many dry clean ingi establishments w^hich 
had employed countliess numbers of his cliietnts in years gome by. One particularly 
large laundiry and dry cleaning establiishment had an engiineeringi firm come in and 
dp a job study of theiir plant. They could tell you exactly what each particular job " 
called for in the way of productivity. People who woiuld succeed at the same iob 
In other laundriies would often fail in this particular one siimpJy because the physical 
demandis of the jobs were different. This same situation can be duplicated Wiany 
times. Therefore, it behooves the counselor to becomie personaily familiar with 
the specifics of each particular business in order foe him to serve both the client 
and the company in a dignified and intelligent manner. 

The samie might be said of age limitations. Some companies within your area of . 
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operatio^n have age requiirements, both miiniiimuim and maxiimiuim, for partiiGular jobs 
from whiich they will not d:eviate. Other comipaniies doimg the same type of busitness 
do not consider this to be a ver^ sign fiiqant factor provided!, of course, that the 
imdividiuail meets the mimiimuim child labor law regulations and is capable of fulfilling 
the requirements of the jicxb. 

The meed of learning as much as you can about the empiloyer-emiptoyee relationsihips 
within a plant oftentimes will provide the key to your success. What is the attitude 
of the company management when the qiuiestion of a union job versus am open shop 
comes Uip? This will tell the counselor a great deal. I^f he is an experienced counselor 
he will soon learn to understand that, in deailing with the company, he miust deal 
concuicrently with the appropriate union personnel who feed empiloyees to th'is 
company. Deveioping a per*soinal re'lationship with aH partiies comcerned with the 
management of both the union and the company will either make or break the 
coiuifiselor in his placement program. 

Your client is interested not only in the salary he can anticipate from the company, 
but also in the fringe benefits which are available. The offer of company-sponsored 
insurance for the client and his dependents is of great interest to the client and the 
counselor should be certain that the client knows aill of the ramifiications of this 
point when he is completing his appliication for employment. All of us liike a va- 
cation and our deaf clients should be informed'as to how miuch vacation tiime they 
earn each month and when this can be taken. It iis a mistake on the part of a 
co'unselor not to tell the client what h^ can expect about a vacation becaiuse different 
companies have diifferent policies. A deaf person, without being informed, may be 
working under a false apprehension and when it comes tiime for a vacation it is 
possiibie that his company does not offer a vacation at all. This can create a problem 
as it has iin fact with the counselor. 

Another iimportant type of fringe benefit is sick leave. Different companies main- 
tain different policies. Your deaf cliient is entitled to know what this pohcy is 
right in the beginniingi. This does not leave any area for miisumderstandiingi with the 
end result that you have a better informed and a better satisfied client as an emptoyee. 

When the young,, eager, and energetic counselor has made hiis pihysicail-demandis 
study of the various companies in his area and properly catailogued: them, he wit! 
be sure to refer ^to it in making specific referrails to a company. What kind of 
working conditions do yoiu find in a particular piant? Is their empioymeht stable, 
or do they have a drastic turnover in personnel? When you find a company that 
loses 30 per cent of its empioyees in a 12 months' period you mitght do well to 
do a little iinvestiigatimg. This is not a normal situation and your client might well 
becomie a victim of that 30 per cent turnover. 
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Also, yo'Uir suirvey sihould giivfe you iinformatioin about tl*^ cointimurty of prodiuctfOh. . 
Thii's coumselor once had a traiuimatiG experiience \A/hein a garmeiint factory opened yp 
in a mudierately small coinmnnonity some 40 milies fraoQ hiis hbme office. A Job- ^ 
^ demands study of this plamt revealed that there .w^re liiteralH/ dozens of jipbs that 
''could be^performed by young; alert, well-traiined'deaf fenriates. Both the comiparvy arvd 
the employment service contacted the counselor and both vvfere greatly ©p^infS^ 
at the^prospect of using yoiymg deaf females as power machiine operators. We thoiught 
that we were taikinig advantage of a goldien opportunity for some of our qiuailiified 
youmg deaf ladiies and we were very elated when 10 of our clients passed the qiual'ifying 
examination and were callied in for employment, - 

O'ur trouiblies N^d not really begun. First of alL we had to find liiving accoimmodatiions 
for our clients in this sleepy little community of some 2^000 population. Since this 
coimmuniity had no public trainsportation, we had to arrange for transportation with 
friends or co-workers which really d'id not make any great problefn. Our clients 
learned their respoihsibilities perhaps more rapidly than did their hearing co-workers. 
So well did they do their jobs that this program was written up in many of the trade 
jouirnais of the day. ' . 

After the company got into production they ran into an uin foreseen -econiomiiic ^ 
^situation and were not disposing of as much of their finished product as had been 
anticipated. The counselor discovered he was. faced with a problem of wbat to do 
with these younig ladies who fouind themseives working some weeks 4d^ours, 
some webks 30 hours, and some weeks not at all. After struiggiling^ with thiis situation 
to the point of frustration we finally had to give it up. Todiay, the same coiVipany 
operates on about the same basis but experience taught them that they had to use 
locail employees who had a place to live even though the plant may not be operating 
at full capacity. Thiis was a learning experience which tauight the counselor a great 
deal but it was not a happy situation because unwittingily a nuimber of his clients 
became involved and got hurt. Therefore, other counselors might take a warming 
from this experience and protect themselves. 

We mentioned earlier the physical-demands index of plants. As you become famiiliar 
with the employment in a plant, you learn something about thf type of client who 
will be acceptable to this company. There are some companiies where you can P'tece 
the deaf-blind:. There are others vyho will take the deaf with |iim«ited vision. There 
are still others where you find it alimost iimpossible for them to take a deaf person 
even if all other physical capacities are norma^l. Knowing each company and its 
personnel will be of great help to you in estiimatimg youir chances of success with 
your referrals. 

There are other factors of which you may wish to make mental note. Will your 
empiloyer consider a deaf person with normal physical capacities or will he require 
a person who has a hearimig Iqss but who' can coimmun^icfte verbailly? Are there pbs 
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where you deaf client can perfoirm as a wheekfiaiir patient? Will they take youir 
deaf client who has the additional disability of using an airtif iciaJ limmg? Many companies 
ha've a multitude of jobs where the mentally retarded, the slow learner and the 
academically retarded dieaf client can perform very adeqiuatety ; whereafjs other companies, 
because of the nature of their organization, require deaf persons with very keen 
intelieet^nd a.high diegree of acad-enr^c achievement. 

The coynselor shoiild'become familiar with the qiu^stion of physical examinations 
"which many companies reqiuire before employment. When ypy find that a physical 
examination is required, by all means volunteer your services to accompany your 
client at this time. There are many questions on a physical examiA^ion form which 
are not properly understood by many deaf clients and in his desireW) please he might 
respond with a yes when this answer could cost him the job opportunity. Interpreting 
for the examining physiciin^hroughout the examination will facilitate the prdcediuire 
and the counselor will make a^friend of the doctor by providing this highly'ski|i|ful 
service. This counselor has followed this procediure for some 30 years. He is known 
to many doctors throughout the state and through his personal contact iiQ this type 
of situation has been able to help a lot of wonderful deaf people go through this 
difficult task and succeed in their employment in many differ^ent plants. 

When you made your job study, one of the factors on which you m-adie copious 
notes was the Question of safety facilities within the plant. We have found hundredis 
of jobs in plants which deaf people could do quite successfully. However, before 
we even dared assign them to a job we^had to work out the factoids of personal safety. 
The hearing employee can hear the signaJ, th^ bell, the buzzer, or the siren, but these , 
mean nothi'ng to the deaf person. The flashiing red light appfopri-ate'lv pl-aced in 
his work area m-aybe all that is, needed to call his attention to a dangerous situation. 
This is true not only of flashing signals in a large work area but al'so in the operation 
of a specific job. Many machines have a beil to si^gnal certain inform-ation to the 
operator, It takes only a little ingenuity on |he part of a plant engineer to replace 
this beil with a flashing light so that the dieaf worker can proceed without any 
obstacle to his success. 

The matter of moving egiuipment is another safety factor which miust be observed 
'and cat|log,ued for your/client's protection,. We have found hundireds of joibs for 
our deaf clients in lar^ areas where there is a great deal of moving eqiuipment which 
cannot be heard by them. There are nrvanv ways to alter this situation. If you have 
moving truqjl^^bijzjfork lifts goinig about in'the plant, a stop slgnai at a crosswaiHk iis ail 
that is reqolf^^to protect the deaf and this is easily and inexpensivelv inistailled. 
Where yoi/mave areas of overhead moving eqiuipm-ent, certainily do not have your 
deaf in thisVea. See that guard rails or guard shields are in keepiing with safety 
standards^d your deaf client will be as much protected as any other .client. 
Shov^O'ur client where first aid stations are to be found and how they may be 
used to the greatest advantage. These are not very complex duties but they are so 
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necessary if you are to be successful im placing your clii€ntiin this type of iindiuistry 
and assure hiiim of the personail protection to whiich he is entitled. 

Your client should be well -instructed, once he has been emiployedv as to the personmel 
and behavior policies of the cormpany. H€ should be instructed as to both the beginming . 
and the endiiing hour of the day. Many conmpanies punch time cards and to many deaf 
. peoip'lie this is a strange adventure. Tiim:§card!S are not ailvA/ays punched in thie.same 
manner or with the same frequency in all plants and here again your dieaf client 
should be well- instructed. We have found that many dea^ forget this important 
activity aiiid'^we^ have been caljedto a p'lant office on many occasionis to helip correct 
a client's time sheet because he failed to fully undierstand^T^^ importance of and 
the procediuii*e by which a tiime card is handted. ^ 

Many comipanies work on a shift basis. All shifts do" not start in one city at the 
same time. We know of nrlany comipanies in our city where they'are located in.a 
^ dense area and change their shiifts at an hour intervai in order to aiWeviate traffic 
congestion. Also, clients who work on shifts need to uinderstand that ceirtain shifts 
have a different pay schedule, from others: Some shiifts require client0o work on 
week-ends as well as orr holidiays. These shiifts oftentimes afford the/client a better 
financial reward but many deaf people rebel at working on these S^^fts and present 
qu'ite a problem until the counselor can come into the situation aind' do a better 
coun seliing joib. 

In this coninection, there is a word of caution to the younig counselor working with 
the deaf. Many deaf emiployees who take their coffee break or their lunch hour 
become so iinterested in conversation with one another that oftentimes they overlook 
the fact that the ctbck runs pretty fast when you have only 10 minutes for a coffee 
break or 30 minutes for lunch hour. Proper intstruction of the client will save 
both of them a great deal of trouble and oftentimes disaster. 

One other word of caution on this suibject iis that some comipan.ies will allow an 
emiployee a certain number of minutes to clean uip on company time, while others 
do not. If a comipany allows its emiploye'es a 10-minute^cieanuip period, this does 
not mean 30 minutes'whiich many deaf people will assuime if they are not earefuiilv 
warned. In instructing your deaf client as to the necessity of foiMowing company 
regulations, if you can cor^ince him to follow his hearing icomipanions and! to obey 
. the rules of the company, he will lessen the chances of becoming involved' with 
the foreman. ^ 

The geographic location of the plant is an important factor iir;i the consideration of 
placing certain individualis with that company. Of.j^ouirse, if the client has his own 
transportation the pr£)blem has been minimized. If he relies upon public transportation, 
however, then the plant should: be located in close, proximity to puibiic transportation 
or the client will not be a very lomg'^t^e employee .with this company. In thits modern 
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day of many cars, pairking is a very acute probliem. Therefore, you shouild alert 

your clitent as to the accessiibiliity of parking facilities if he uses hiis own trainsportation. 



Finally, the cliient should be advised as to the availability of ad:eqiuate food facilities 
when orienting hinti to his job. Some large co;i:nipaniies maiintaim their own"* cafeterias. 
Others use a catering serviqe through coin operated machines. Some comipaniies 
are near small neighborhood restauirants. Others, however, have no food facilities 
and the client miust provide hiis own liunch. If the deaf can be {mstruicted ap^hese 
points, they will be miuch better adi[usted and more contented emiptoye^ 

From what we have said, one can easily uinderstand that a successful counselor 
for the deaf must be an active counselor with a great deaJ of imagiination, dirive, 
determination, and miust have a lot O't eomipassiion for thos^ clients of hiis who do^ 
not h^ar^ The counselor for the deaf must of necessity be a very kniowledgeable 
person about many things. Some he can learn by reading,. Some he can learn by 
listeming,. This counselor foumd many years ago that the best way for him to become 
acqiuaiiinted with the indiustries in hiis neighborhood was to park his car and take a 
walik airound the block. When one is driving a car down the str&et and tryimg to 
cope with the traffic h6 cannot possiibly learn very miuch about the activities that . 
are gpind oin behind the wailils of a large complex of buiildiings. Park your car, gain 
entrance to the plant, and learn fiirsthand what it is all about. Then, when back in 
your office as you work with a particular client, you not only have a vivid picture 
of a specific plant and a particular job, but you also have a mental image of the - 
layout of that plant, the key persoinnel, and all of the other pertiinent facts. Should 
your memory become a little relaxed, you can always refer to yoiur index. In this ^ 
manner you can become a waijlkimg encyclopediia of the employment potentiails" 
within your area of jurisdiiction, and provide the kind of services your client need:s 
and deserves. 




There are several characteristics which a counselor for the deaf miuist possess if he 
is to be a successful placement office. Counselors of the deaf miust be amomg the 
best salesmen in the world. They are selling, a prodiuct which in many instances 
cannot speak for itself. Many times the deaf client has deficiencies more severe 
than the deafness itself but even so he has a qiuality that can be sold. The test of a 
counselor's sales ability will be gaiuged by the success of hiis placement program, 
particularly of those clients who function in^the liower levels of the emiploymeinit ladder. 

This couniselor can remember many tiimes when an official at the schooil wouild tell 
him that a particular student about to gradiuate was not employable and that he 
should not waste his tiime on this indiviidiual. To this couniselor such a statement 
was the kind of chailenge that he emjoyed accepting,. The bright, intelligent, ailert, 
well-trained client with a beaming personality could, if he had to, make his way with- 
out the help of the counselor. The other client who had been designated: as unem- 
ployable is just as much a huiman* being as the first and is entitled to the same rewards 
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. in life reya&dless of his intellect. This caumse lor Kas taiken pridie in having worked 
Wry hard with m-any of th^pse so-called uoenniployablies still working with the 
saime comipanies, havi^ng gained promotions and been upgraded. Many of those 
cli'ents who supposedly did not need so much help have often- become the proiblems 
that caused the counselor a lot of sleepless nights. ^ 

A good coiunselor w'ho is a salesnnan nn-ust have a positive attitude about his cliient. 
If h.e does not-*have any faith in bis client, then it is better that he take no action 
at all than to halfheartedly do his job because he is almost certa'in to faiil. Put yoorself 
in your client's position. Treat your client as you would like to be treated if the 
ci:i; cum stances were reversed. If you will adopt this philosophy of life, you will 
make a good salesman and in the long run you will place many so-called unemploy- 
"able clients in jobs in keeping with their basic skills. 

A good counselor o1 the deaf will not try to do it by himself but instead w^Utak 
advantage of every community.resource at his command. For some 30 years tNT 
counselor was very successful in utilizing the total approach to community relations 
^ as he developed his placement program for the deaf. We do not wi'Sh to place one . 
of these resources in a position over and aibiove another because in their dwn individual 
way each had a significant sole to play. Let us stop and say here, have no fe^r 
about credit. If you wor^^ccessf ully with all of these agencies in your commumty, 
you will find that there is enougih credit for all concerned because by worki.ng 
together you achieve one common goal, namely, helping deaf individual's find their 
way in an increasingly complex society which is very strange and very frightening to 
many of them. 

• 

The State Employment Service in your community offers an excellentiibrary of 
information about job, employers, ahjJ companies who are in need of help. They 
have much valuable information about working} conditions, salaries, personnel, and 
all other factors essential to the counselor. We worked so well with out State Employ- 
ment Service that they would call us when a job came in and giive us the inform-ation 
so that we could consider this job for possible deaf employees. If we had a deaf 
person who, in our opinion, would meet the job demands, this client was taken to 
the State Employment Service Office, was registered, and a referral card was 
prepared. With this "information ^t hand, the counselor-made his contact with the 
, company. Many times we placed our clients. What were the resu Its? The client got 
a job. The employer got a qualified employee, and both the State Employ ment 
Service and Vocational Rehabilitation were credited with having provided services. 
This type of relationship cannot be overstressed and it is one which has to be done 
on a person-tp-person basis. The telephone and th^ typewriter must be de- emphasized 
in this type of relationship. 

There are other agencies in your community which are also of service to you. Your 
* State Civil Service, your local government Civil Service, and other public officials . 
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offer wonderful opportunities for potential jobs for quailified d;eaf personis. Do not 
send your dieaf person to this type of contact but intstead go with him. The first 
iimpression is the most siignifi'cant iimpression. Many deaf people for variouis reasons 
maike a negative iimipression in their iniitiaJ emplioym'^nt intervtew when unaissisited. 
This coufiselor has proven without a douibt that his personal assistance in these 
cases has resulted jn mainy successful placements. 

The coimmiuinication media in your area are a great asset as you fiievelop your em- 
piloyment prdgram, If you are successful iin an area of an unuisual nature, the com- - 
miunication media are always happy to hear aibout this. It only taikes a- few umuisual 
placements, we'll publicized by the puiblic media, to maike your tetephone start - ' 
ringing asking for help instead of your doing all of the calling yourself. 

Finally, the civic clubs in your community aire made up of the peopte that you need 
to know. Get involved with a good civiic cliuib in youir community. Take an active 
part in its activities and functiohis. People will know you by youir aictions. It is 
amajing how many pliacements we have made because of contacts made through ^ 
the civiic cluibs in our community. 

There are a few suggestions based upoin our years of expeirience that may be of some h 
to those of you who aire new at the game of counselling with the deaf,. Do your own 
selling. You know your product better than anybody else. YoLi have the interest 
and concern of your client at heart. It is your responsibility to seil your client's 
capabilitiest^ a third party. Accept this challenge and^the rewards of success will 
linger loifig in your nrlind. Always remeniber to use the telephone and the typewriter 
spa/ingily wheoever you .are attefhpting to develop a job for your client. Too many 
uninformed and unir^terested indiividuals can easily tell you no on the phone or 
throw your letter away. We cannot stress too much the importahce of ma^xiimum 
use of personal coin tact in the development of employment opportunities. 

One very fascinating tool which we developed wais a folio of well-documented letters 
together with noagazine and newspaper articles about clients we had placed!. If 
you are trying to put a client in a bank and you have a letter from a dozen bamks 
your job is made much eatsier. A newspaper story or am article in a professional! 
magazine becomes a most valiuaibie sales asset in opening new avenues of empioyment 
foir y ouir cl'ient. 

You must be prepared to have a great deal of compassidn for your cliient. Youi jpust^ 
be prepared to go all the way in your efforts to place him. If you are in the baoftbf 
terminatiincf Vpur diay at 4:30 when you have not finished your job, you are doing 
your client' a disservice. If it becomes necessary for you to leave your home at an 
"early hour or even miss a diay of your week-end in order to assure your client of 
empl:d!?/ment, then by all meaniS take this additioin.ail step because the rewardis will 
be great and your client wjll never forget you for what you have doh'e for him. In due 
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time tlie worcfwill get a-roumd. Emiployers will begin to r^ecognize you as a man of 
outstamdiog chairacter and princiipte. Yo'ur cliients will have fiNiends whom they can 
> refer to you. By conducting yourself along these principles you can make youirself 
one of the most effective persons not onlyin your program but in your community 
as well. No greater compliment can be given to any one than to say that he had done 
his job well. • • \ 

We have stated in the preceding paragraphs some philosophy which successful 
"counselors for the dieaf should adopt if they are to be successful in their development 
of a placement program for the dieaf. We have also dealt at large with some fundamental 
principles of placement and at the same time we hav^ attempted to giiv^ the young 
counselor the benefit of our experiences in prejwing himself to begiin a placement 
program. In other words, we have attempted to provide the young counselor with the 
proven essential tools necessary for successful placement. 

In the paragraphs to follow we would like to narrate some examples of placements 
which we developed that will validate the foregoing informatioin. This section is not 
intended to single out- a particular counselor but rather it is intended to show the 
inexperienced counselor that if he'will follow the guides that have been' given him 
then he, too, can be successful in his placement program for the young deaf adult. * 
One must bear in ruind that even thouph he has a wealth of knowledge and a slorehous^^ 
of information together with a lot of experience he will always find certain conditions, 
whereby he will learn more. In this way, the'ydung counselor becomes richer in 
experience through new learning processes and thus becomes a more skillful counselor. 

We had an experience one time in the largest city in our state which taugh^t us a 
great deal about placement of a deaf person in a large industrial eomples. The company 
in question had one of the largest military contracts in this metropoHtarn area. 
Through years of association with this company, the counselor K^d been very successful 
in selling himself to the top maipgemiernt of the company including a very^personal 
relationship, with th6 president.**^' We had developed such a warm relationship, in fact, 
that the counselor could gain entranceinto the president's office almost at will. 

- We had an occasion to contact this company concerning the employment of a severely 
hard of hearing person who also had lost his vision due to imfectiion and subsequent 
surgery. This client was a rather strong, tall Irfshman who in his more active life 
had been a captaiin on a coasta-l seagoing tugboat. Even thouigh with impaired hearihg 
and no vi-sion he could' still splice cable a|^ effectively as one wi^h both hearing^md . 
vision. In the case development process, the counselor became convinced that thiis 
client possessed every positive characteristic that was required for successful placement 
in this company. Realizing that to get a man with this double di'sability employed 
in this particular company he would have to use every skill at his command, he 
started at the very top and 'sold the president of the company on this client's capabilities 
as a splicer. The president had the utmost confidence in the counselor, based on past 
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experiences, amd in a short time piicked up the phone and eaHed the personmel office 
to iniitiate'an appliicatioin for the client. • . 

X 

The coymselor aceomipamied the cilient throuf h the personmei d^airtment andi suib- 
sequently thirougih the mediical deipairtnriient. Havingi suiccessifully overcomie these 
ob/Stades th;^ coiyiniselor was then referred to the Navy D'eipairtmenrwihere the cliemt 
had to.uindiergo ^in\3:ctuail spWciing test to vailidate hiiis clainn that he could perform ; 
the job in qiuestiiOin, The naval officer who aClimtinistered the test wais perhaipg as 
airrfazed as amy one el's^when the cliient im a very brief spam of tiime spliced! a' large ^ 
piece of caibje im a most magmficemt may. ^ ^ - \ 

With the aipprova'i df the Navy Qepartmemt we retuirned'to the persomnieJ^bffice i 
at whiic'h tiim'e we. were advised that we hacTtb clear j/vitH the aippropriate union. . 
The coiumiselor amd the client made a personal eomtact with the approipriate union 
officitail W'hieire we received ^ most cardial reception. We secured a permit to be 
assigned to the job amd once more made our way back. to the personmei^ffiice for 
final drsposition of the aipplacatiom. We were given proper iins^uicticjn as to when t » 
the client was to begiin work. He was giiven his identification bad;ge and ail I of' us 
wereYeftiy for Nis entrance imto emiployment. At least that iis w'hat we thoughl;., 

"Qm the diay thie Gliient wass to begiim work,, the co^umsselor airose earlv l^d went to the^ 
^ient'^ hoiuise to accomipany him by way of several buis c'hami^es to t!ne place of 
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employment. Starting tiime on that [Darticuiliar diay was four A.M!. whticih meant 
that we F)ad to begiin our day's activity somewhat earlier. Feeliing, very elated 
over the fact that wi were able to place a' blindi and. severely hard of hiearing client 
and confident that we had done everythiing in proper order, we opefied the^dbor 
to the plamt amd started c):uir way throiugih the first dlay of employment. 

The ciieot showed his badige to the puardi on duty. Tfeie counselor aissisted.the clientf^ 
in puncihing his time clock fjpr th© first time and then <n>q proeeedied to walk^qiuiite 
a- long dlstam-ce' down' the bngi G^pen spaqe and up a f'ligiht of stairs to the riggers 
'loft. As we'reacihed-the head^of th;e>^iiii?$, and-einteredi the^ork area'w'here the ^ - 
ol tent was to be assiignedi^a rather Ihort, fug,g;ed! appearing: individiual approachedi 
the counselor and iiQ lia i^giU age very \amiliii^^4o^^m^^ the seaAaiskedi'the couinseloV ' 
who he'^walis and for wh.'at purpose wais he bringing! a tbiind and hard of hearing person 
to this area. .. . * , I ' - ' 

I n -h'is m:0st po'lished salesmanship the ^eouniseloir at4emptedi to bring the litt lie man 
up-tp-date on the precedimg events and very happily told liim that tfiis cijient was " 
his new emplioyee. It happenied that the person confronting the eoLntselor was the' 
foirem^m jn charge' of the f'iiggers loft. Me was hot as compaissionate4oward his fellow- 
miain &is was tNecountselof Or the piresidisnt of the comipamy amd he liet.th^^coiun^seloi^' 
know in ra^-her specif ic^langiUage that he was not aboiut to have a b'lind amd hearimg 



rmpaired client in his outfit. The counselor beg^n to use as much persuasion as 
possible to convince the foreman that the client was capable of doin^ his [ob and 
that we were coming to him with the approval of the presjdent of the company, 
the personnel department, the medical team, the Navy Department, and the 
'particular union. ' \ ' 

Everything that the counselor said to this foreman seemed to build up a greater re- 
sentment on his part until we had almost reached the point of no return. Had my 
client been able to see the size of the foreman and had he been able to get his hands 
on him we probably would have seen a real confrontation between a large, strong 
Irishman and a rather'small foreman. Finally, a gentleman who was sealed not far 
from us, a Greek by nationality and a man of tremendous size, called to the foreman 
and told him that he was making a mistake. This gentleman told the foreman that 
the least he could do would be to give this new man a chance ip view of the fact 
that everybody else concerned had accepted him as a member of the team. The 
foreman' asked how, if he were to let my clfent go to work, would he go get his 
material to be spliced and^then dispose of the material once the job \Vas finished. 
My . newly found Greek friend had a ready answer. He told the foreman that if my 
client could splice in the manner claimed that he, the Greek, would see to it tfiat 
the handicapped man was supplied with materials. He further stated that he felt 
that my client's successful production on the job would be such a morale factor 
that it wpuld offset any small amount of delay that might be caused by his disability. 

After a period of several hours bf nervous frustration awaiting a delayed reaction, 
the counselor was called into the foreman's office and was told that he was going 
to give the client and his Greek friend one day to prove the point. He said rather 
Sfjecific'ally that he did not want the client and that he was taking tjim under protest. 
He went so far as to say that if, after the end of the first day, the client had not done 
all that we said he could do and the company still insisted on keep^g him, then the 
foreman was going to check it back to the Company and leave. Thjs was a most 
difficult situation for thejcounselor to face so early In the morningand at the same 
time rather early in his professional career with the deaf. i ^ 

Seeing.that his work was laid out for him, the counselor did what he could to .help 
get a pJaca for the client' to work because the fpreman had literally washed his hiands 
of the whole affair. Our new friend, the (Sreek, told the clfent that th,ey would ' 
make room for him by his side and that they^would Vork as a team. Tor the rest of 
the day the counselor stayed close at hand offering every assistance possible in 
helping to relieve the tension but specifically decided to tie the whole thing together 
so that the fCremah's apprehension would diminish by the end of the shifl : * 

*^ 
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ft was not long before the client adjusted himself and began to make his sW\\\€ 
known to all concerned. The first job he did' was so beautifully completed that the. 
foreman rather^^h^itatinaly came by and asked to take a ^ook at it. He had no 



iimipaiiired eliient in hiis outfit. The couinseiltqir began to use as rrnuich persuasiion as 
possiibleto comviihcrthe foireman that the cil jient was eapabile of dbiimig hiiis joib and 
thiat me weire coimiing; to hiim with th:e aipprovail of the president of the comnipamy, 
the persoininel depairtment, the nrnediiicail team, the Navy DepartPnemt, and! thie 
pairtiicular ynion. ' ' ^ ' ■ ^ y 

Everything that tha coumiselor said to thifs foremam seemed to buiild ,up^ |reater r e- 
sentnrif^nt on hiis part until we had aimiost reaiched th:e point of no retcjirn,. Had my 
cliieat ^©len aibi:e to see the size of the forenhan amd had' he been aibie to get hiis handis 
on him we proibabiy wobid have seen a real Gonfront^tiion be;tween a liairge, strong 
Irishm-an anifl a rather ^mall foreman: Finally, a gentleman who was sealed. not far 
froim us,, a Greeic by nationaJity and a nnan of tremerr^idus size, caNed to the foreiman 
and tO'jid him that he was nnaiking a nniistaikje. This j^ntliennan told the foreman that 
the least he coy lid do woiulicf be to give this mevA^/fnan^ a chance in view of the fact, 
that everybody else cdnicerned had accept e;^^^im as a memiber of the team. The 
foreman asked how, "if he were to let m\rcliient go to work^ woiuld he go get his 
materi.ail to be spliced and then diispo^ of the material once the }o:b was finished. ** 
My neiwty foiund Greek friehd haeKa ready^answer. He toid the foreman that if my 

; client could splice in the manj^^r claimed^ that he, the Greek, would' see to it that 
the handicapped man was^dippl ied with mater iails. He further stated that he feilt 
that my client's successltj.l prodiuctiion on the joh 'Would' be such a moraile'factor 

'that it W'Oiu lid offset yany small amodiht of delay 4bat might be caiuled' by his diisaibility. 

After a periiod/of several hours of nervoius frustration a;waiting a dteltavedi reaction, 
the counselw was called into the foreman's office and was toid that he was goiimg 
to give \)Ke client and his Greek friiend^ one day to prove the poimt. He saiid rather 
speciHcaily that he did not want the client and that he was takingi hiiim under protest. 
Hf^ent so far as to say that if, after the end of the first diay, the cfeent had riot dione 
ill that we said he could dio and the company still inilsisted on keepif|hgi hiim, then the 
foreman was going to check it back to the comipany and leaive. Thiis was a most 

diifficuit situation for the counsellor to face so early in the morniinifand at the samie 

I 

time rather early in his professiontal career with the deaf. 4^ 

K 

Seeing, that his work was laid oiut for him, the coiunseiior, diid what he could to hellp 
get a pliace for the client to work becaiuis^ the fprem^an had literally washedi his hands 
of the whole affair. O'ur new friend, the Greek, told the client that they woiaidi 
make room for him by his sidle and that they would woirk as a' team. For the rest of 
the diay the'Cofenselor stayed close git hand offer ingi every assistance possiiblie in 
helipingto relieve the tension but specifically decidied to tie the whole thimg together 
so that the foreman's apprehension wo'uld diminish by the end' of the shift. 



It was not'loftig before/the client adijusted himself and^ began to make h'is skillis 
known to all concerned. TIpe first joib he did was so beautifully complieted that the 
foreman rather he^itatimigly came by and' asked to take a look at it. Hie, had no 
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particulair comiment but foir^he rest df the diay hiis eyes were focused on. tHie client. 
Ouir friend, the Greek, saw to i>t,th:at the cfent was suipplced with mat€iriate tc^spilice 
and then deposited the cqmipleted prodiuct im the appropriate ptace. Ttts cons^jmed 
smk)3 sman aimoumt of time that it was ne#iigiiibile. " , 



Friiendshiiips were made that day that truily. showed how a teainri can fuimction when 
there is true spirit of cooperation,. At the end of the s'hiift the cient wanted to tailk 
to the fdrenriain. ThiUs was a dreaded momertt in the couinselor's career becaiuse 
he did not qiuite know what the foremam's reactiom was goimig to be. When we asked! 
the foreman what we could expect, we were told in his typucailly sailtwater liangu^ge 
that one day was no|r^ faiir triail so he &hoiU'ld report back to duty the next morn-ing. 
You have never''^seen the snhHte-of an Irishman so rnagniificent uniless youi could have 
seen the face of my client when he heard this expression.. The cHent sard goodbye 
to his newfound friend and we made ouir way home qiuite tired, but with a l^ight 
heart becaiuse at Ifeast we felt like we had won a pajrj of a struggile. 

The next morniihg-the counselor repeated the activities of the previouis^a^y jind once 
again we found ouirselves at the top of the staiirs in the riggers loft. 'The samie little 
"foirefman hnet us^ but this time there was the warmest handishake I beliieve I have 
ever had' from someone who just 24 hours earlier would have been happy to have 
diisposed of both of us'rather rapidly. As the diays and the weeks passed into months 
and th^ months pasf^ed into years my client, the Irishman, and th^ittte teremarf 
b^Qamie two of the finest friends one could iima;giine. It haippened tr^t the foreman 
loved tt) fish. He fouinrd out ihat my cliiient, before losing; hiiS siight and hiii^ hearing 
also liked to fish. In diue tiime they became big fFs^iiing budc^s and! they leairned to 
shaire their experiences as seafarimg men w^hich made life miuch more eriijoy^bile . . 
for both of tHem. , ' ' ' ^ 

The counselor was invited one diay by the president of the comipany to be present 
when his^Jind and hard of hearinig client was'to receive a speciail meritorioUis award 
of excellent prod!U€tion fromVhe cpmipany. As the ceremonies came to an end the, 
cliient. pulled a surprise on tHeNpresidient by handiinig him flGe^he-hiuindredi diolliar 
bilJiS and asked the president tb buy b'i'm a $500 war bonA Weedl^ to say, thfe 
wais a great day in the lives of a lot of people. - ■ i 

There was a learming situation for the co-unselor in thiis^placement. !|'n our desiiire to 
fiihd empilpyment for a severely iimipaired person we haei over look ed^pef haps t!he 
most imipoVtant person in the who'le' chain of responsiibWty, namely the fore^nan who . 
wais to be responsiibte for the prodiuction of this diint. After thi's experience thi^s 
counselor always- saw to it that when he was making a loib inventory or deveiloping ' 
placement for a pairticular client he did not stop with>the president but vyent aiH^ „ 
theiyvay to the foreman. He did not want to repeat the neair tragedy of thiis.exiperience 
and h€ learned a lesson which he never forgot. * • / * ^ 



O'n aniother case i'n the same city, the couinselor had develioped several jobs for hiis 
cliiients \k a liarge factory whiich had a navy confract workimg with tarpauilins and 
related materiails. It happened that the clients were workimg toward the rear of the 
buiilding and in order to get to their place of work* one had to walik Quite a diistame. 
One day the State Dkector of Vocational Rehaibilitation was working wkh the counselor 
and as he had learned about the placements with this comipany he wanted to see w^hat 
the counselor had done. Feeling qiuite proud of his accomiplishments, the counselor 
very happily went with the director to the plQce of business and after gaining adimission 
the coiunselor started walik img at a rather fast pace to the area where his clients were 
emipiloyed. Suddenly he becaime aware of the fact that he was walking alone. - 

Turning back to see what had happened. to the director he found that he was qiuite 
some distance back, waliking very slowly, looikiung froim side to sidie and making menta^l 
notes of what he-had seen. Upon catching uip with the counselor the director inqiuiired 
as to hO'W many, clients we had emiployed in thi^ particular company. The counselor 
told the director the muimber invoived and then the director taoght the counselor a 
lesson which he never forgot. He asked the counselor that as he waliked rapidly down 
the aisle to his destin.ation was he aware of the fact that there were more than 12 
jobs which he h^d overlooked and joibs which the saime clients could do very successfully 

The c^ounselor had to admit that he was so involved with the particular jobs in . 
question that he had not taken the time to study th^whole plant [ob outlay. The 
director lectured the counselor on the need of doing a, good joib all the way and 
thi^ was so true. Later, we were able to fill a large nuimiber of those joibs with our 
clients aihd these were the jobs which the director had found and the couinselor had 
f>aisse'd over. When a counselor is attempting to study ^^plant, he will do well to 
'•^^gain as much knowledge as possiibie aibout ail the jobs rather than just a f ew becaiuse 
he maiy wind up in the end with more joibs than he ever anticipated. If there \s a 
m;(jir^rin thiis situation, it would be that a counselor shoiuld wcfik slowly and be 
o:brser'«)'inig as opposed to making a hasty, zealous apiproach to an empioyment situation. 

l>n tfim'southeaistern part of our state we have a community which is^ujlt arouncf^one 
^ pglif&r industry, namiely, a large paper mill. We had tried for years to estabiish some 

raippbrt with this coniipany, but were never able to get any further than the first 

receptionist in the^ employment office. We were told that it was a poiicy of this 
'-comipany not to hire any handicapiped people. We repeated ouir efforts many tfinnes ' • 

v!?'rth *?he s|ime negative results. s. 

Cinalty,pne day we got what we hoped would be an opportunity to break the barrier 
int6 tHfe entrance'to this comipainy. We had a very capabiie young, d;eaf man who livedo 
in this community. His faimily had some friends who were employees of the company. 
4^They tried to persuade the compa;ny personniel departmient to let us taiik with them 
but witji^the same response. Finally, my deaf client's family talked to their friends 
who wf€ company employees and they in turn began to discuss the situation with 
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the union nnemibers. The coumseloir received a lietter one day from the secretairy 
of the umjon inviting him to come to this city and talk about ouir past experiences 
with the compamy. We found the uinibn off icia^very friendly and very cdncerned,. 
He Was convinced that my. deaf client could do a job, but simce the coonseilor had 
not been iinside the pliiht he was not iin a posiition to say just exactly whsft wouild 
be avaiilable to the cli-ent. /The union official volunteered his services to helip us 
try to work out a solution to the problem. In diue time we received a letter from the 
persoinnel officer of th^ company ^inviting us to come to his office for a conference. 




On the aippO'inted'daV the counselor drove to the city iinvelv^d amd at the hour 
allotted Nm was ushered into the persoinoei office of the plamt. W'e were not aloine, 
however, because iiri the same offi'C^^ was a plant suiperintendent as well as the chief 
medical coinsultamt for the plant. The counselor knew im the begiinniimg th-at the 
odds were agaiinst him. He was co'nvinced, however, th.at he had^'client and that 
"there was a job in this company tbat this client could fulfill. After some lengithv 
diiscussion among the four of us in the office, the counselor was given a challenge 
by the plant superintendent. He was told tbat he would be permitted to m.ake a 
job study of the plant and that he could consuime as much time as he des^ired. The 
medical co^nsultant and the chief safety engineer were tO'ld that they were to accdmpanv 
the counselor and that they were to maike notes on any job or jobs which the counselor 
would indicate that his client cciiild perform. They were warned, however, that 
under no circumstances were tbey to confer with the counselor diuring tHe tour 
except to direct hm over the plants - 



As we left their office the eoiunselor did so feeling the responsittlity that had been 
\ given him by the company personnel. This was a case where theVounse'lor was 
l^eing challienged and, in fact, the company was saying in so m-any\words thiat they 
did not believe the ^:oiunselor knew what he was doing, but at least\were going to 
gifve him a chance to either prove or disprove his beli'efs, 

This^our lasted for the maijor portion of a day. This was a long, arduiaus day and, 

' altlioAgh the counselor had three companions, he felt very miuch ailone\ Upon re- 

\ « \ 

tumimato the office near the close of the diay the group was ushered info the suiper- 

\ • \ 

intendent's of^fic^ for a conference on the eyents of the day. The suiperidtendent 

turned tathe counselor and directed him to give all of the assembled groiup a report 

on the'f indings and recommendiations of wbat we had found, in rev'iewing\hls ndtes 

the co'iinselor found he h,^ located 18 jobs in that company where qiualifieGi deaf 

people coulo perform with the same degree of competitiveness as the heariiR^ 

After ttje counseioir had made his detaiiled sumimation, the superintendient turned 

"to jthe safety engineer aind the medical consultaint and asked them for their reports. 

One can imagine the delight which camie over the coiunselor when he heard botf^ 

these gentlemen\^oncurred in every way in what the'coiunselor had found. 
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, The superintendent then tuirned to the coiumseior and atsked him how mamy tocail 
resiidents would he have who were deaf and whom he wouitd hike to recomnmnienid to 
this comipamy. At that timie we had two youmig men in quiestiion. The coiunselor was 
asked to bring those young mien to the comipany and that they were to be given the 
courtesy of makin^g a formal apiplication. In diue time both clients passed all re- 
qiuirements for placement and were accepted for emiployment. 

Some 14 years have passed and these two clients are still emiployed with the same 
corrjiipany. They have not had a singile ,accid;ent. Their prodiuction is as good as 
any one else in the same area. Their deafness has not been a barrier to their success 
in employ men t. It is true that we placed only two clients. There is a surpilus of 
local labor in this town and one co>uld not logically askt^them to import labor 
when local citizens were in need of work. One does have to commend the industry, 
however, for being open-rinindied and for giving the deaf a chance when they were 
proven to be wrong in their iniitial policy of employment of the handiicapped. 

The counselor learned from this experiience m-any worthwhile things. He learned 
that if he knows his client well enoufh/then he is qiuaJified to diefend hiim at the 
personnel off i'ce. He also learned that if he knows hi'S joibs well eno>ugih he can determine 
within a degree\o+ accuracy a proper place for his client to be assigned. He also 
learned that in the face of serious obstacles a successful counselor has to be equal 
to the task. If he knows his business and is convincing in his presentation, thern^he 
can be succ}essful where persons of weaker character would not have wanted to travel. 

We learnedi through our cooperative relationships with the State Emp'toyment Service " 
that a large aviation company located midway between DaJlas and Fort Worth was 
desperately in nsed of some clients with certain skills, namely, clients who had go6d 

' maoipulative skills, good eye-hand coofdir^tion, and clients who had good mecha.iQical 
aptitudes. The State Employment Service mad'e am apilfiMpiintmeot for the counselor 
to have an iinterview with the top miedicaJ and personneil people in this plant and 
permission was granted for the counselor to leave the state for thiis important 
interview. After the preliminary talks the counselor was escorted to the area in 

^yyhich the company \A/as interested and we agreed upon 14 jobs that we could 
safely say qualified deaf people could successfully fulfill. 

The counselor returned to his office and then came the hard task of getting the 
clients' cases processed to the point where he could have the 14 clients which the 
company \A/anted to begin at one time. This required a tremendous efforf on the 
part of the counselor and others whom he called in to assist. Fin-ally, after we 
had agreed on the clients to be. involved, we arraniged for all of the clients, who 
incidentally were from different cities in the state, to convene in a city in Northwest 
Louisiana on a given date. All 14 kept their appointments. 

"* We began to realize a little trouble at first,^ however, when soimie of the clients airrived 
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W'ithoiul sufficient money to buy their train tickets to Dallas. The coiunsetor was 
able to make up the difference. We bought o;uir tickets and boarded the train for 
the triip to Texas. A co-worker of the couinseloir who liived in this N-orthwest Loiuisiana 
city was already in Daillas and by pre-arramgement met Nm at the station. It took 
hiis car and several taxis to handle the grouip anjd leaving the depot we went to a 
reside nti ail area where the cab drivers indii-cated we might find a place for oiur clients 
to live. This we did in a short time and by this time the diay had ended. 

The nex't morning the 15 of us met and we caught a comip^n^y bus to the plant. 
The personnel officer had alerted the personnel department of our arrival and so 
we proceeded to the routine of filling our appliications and taking the req-uired 
physical examinations. All 14 of our deaf clients succeeded in passing the examinations 
but the 1'4 were split up in three different eifht-hour shifts. The superintendent 
requested that the cou/iselor be present when the clients came in for their first shift 
assignment. This meaAt that for the next 24 hours the coiunselor worked around the 
clock with no sleep or time off from his responsiibilities.^ 

By the end of the first comiplete cycle the counselor was aiboiut ready for a little 
rest. He went back to the hotel to get a few hoors of sleep and then returned to 
the plant for the rem.aiinder-of that week. He worked long hours spendiin^g a certain 
amount of time on each of the shifts that diay. By the end of the week the 14 clients 
had made as good an adjuistment as one could ever antici<pate. 

The counselor returned to his home office in Louisiana feeling very gratified for 
what had transpired. For the next two or three years the counselor made periodic 
trips to this plant to see his clients. All of the clients were performing in a very 
excellent m-anner. After the war had ended most of the clients iQund work in the 
Dallas-Fort Worth area and only three or four returned to Louisiana. In this situation 
we went way beyond the call of duty in order to fulfill the needs of 14 ciients^as 
well as the needs of a large comipany. Ouir success in this effort had its iimipact in 
many ways and we are grateful for the opportunity of havimg been able to serve 
in this capacity. 

In oiur eairlier years when we were developing oiur program operating from the SchoO'l. 
for the Deaf we became concerned wt/h the l-ack of desiiraible jobs for nri-ainy of our 
female clients. Their jobs had been fairly well stereotyped! They were doing routine, 
repetitive woric in jobs in the low income bracket and in somewhat unpleasant 
type of production situations. This meant that many of our better educated and 
more skillful deaf females were workinig in jobs in which they had no interest or in 
jobs far beneath their maximum potentials. 

Many of ouir girls who came to us showed great potential ais clericai employees but « 
we had no place where training could be secured. We enjoyed the greatest of 
relationships with the superintendent and the principa'l at the School for the Deaf 
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and we were able to sell them oin the idea that if they wouild develop a traiiinlng program 
and #o:uld train qiUailified giiirlis, then we would have only a m iniiinmuim of diffiiculty 
iin f indiinig suiccessf ul emiplioy me n t for them ' The superintendent and the prindipail 
beliieved the counselor and in diuie tiime we develoiped a basic progmm which would 
jimiplement the counselor's suggestions. 

E-qiU'iipm6nt iin the "typing ciass". at the Sc'hooil for the Deaf was most inadeqiuate. 
The syiperintendient was successful in gettinAthe State Board of Ediucation to honor 
his reqiuest for the needed equiiipment and then^A^e found an available teacher who 
was a gradiuate in business ediucation and who had had a good background of work 
with the dieaf . 

i 

For thie next two years we began to send this teacher the names of our clients who 
were students who, based upon psychologicail assessments, showed that they possessed 
aill of the characteristics of good potenti-ai cleriicail emiployees. The counselor and 
th-is teacher formed a team together with the other faculty memibers and we developed 
jO'intTy one of the finest training prograims thiis counise'lor has ever seen, Moraie was 
high because many girls who had formerly been assigned to other^ypes of training 
were now beimg trained in an area iin keeping with the {interests and where they 
showed good potential 

In d'ue time, the counsellor received a phone call from the president of a locail banik, 
a memiber of the counselor's church and an officer in that chyirch. He knew the 
coiunselor /rom past exiperiences aind asked him to come in for a confeirence. The 
bank was having a diifficult time keepinig qiuailified younigi females on their jobs for 
long periods of tiime. Hardly would they get a girl . trained for the^|bib before she 
would leave. This meant a constant traiining program which was very costlv. The 
banik president wainted to knovy if the eounseior feit thajt he couid place a deaf girl 
W'ho miigiht do a better job than some of his hearinig girls. This was a chance which 
the coiunselor was anxioiusiy aiwaii^ngi. The counseior and the baink president, to- 
gether with the ()ersonne'l officer, agreed' that the first joib which we would attempt 
woqid be that of file clerk as this was a joib to be vacated^ very shortly. The coonsetor 
was req-uested' to bring the designated' client to the personinel officer for an interview. 

Thie young lady in question was a senior at the Schooil for the Deaf. She was very 
attractive, very petite, very m^at iin appearance, and^ had a reail aptitude for the joib. 
Her teachers saw "to it that she was appropriateiy dressed' and we drove to the bank for 
the interview. As we wailked toward' the personnel off iicer's desk he started to shake 
his head in a negative manner. As we sat down the couinselor asked why was he 
telling him no before we got started. The personnel office said that he iiike the young 
lady's appearance but that she was entirely too short in stature to work as a file 
clerk since her job would be to file checks in a four-drawer file cabinet. 

All of the urging that the counselor could do had no effect upon the personne'l 
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officer amd^so the coonseloir decided to call it qiuits, As*\A/e stood up to say goodibye, 
the coyinselor asked the personinel officer if he would taike time to show the client 
the workiing area of the bank as she had never seen such a place of business. Po^litely 
but reliU'Ctantly he said he would do so. 

We were escorted into the clerical department which was in a large room. As the 
couin'selor looiked over aigiimst the wall where a massive nuimber of file cabiinets were 
placed, he saw a youog Lady stamding on a small box filling checks. He asked the 
personmel officer if this was the emiployee who was to be .replaced amd he a'nswered . 
yes. The coumselor looked the situation over and decided to take a bold step. 
He told the personnel off icer that his client was taller than the youog lady who was . ^ 
doing the job. The personnel officer looikeci at the couinselo/and remarked that 
he was very wrong that this girl was much" taller and she only used the box when 
she filed in the tOip dravVer (owaird the back of the cabinet. The counselor asked 
permission to measure the two girls and permission was granted. The youog ladies 
came over at the request of the personnekoff icer and the two girls were introduced. 
Then, they were asked. to stand with their backg' together. The personnel officer 
was surprised to find that the counselor's client was.about one and one-half inches 
taller than the young Jady who was soon to leave her job. We thanked the youihig 
lady for her time and as we left the personnel officer said he wanted us to go back 
to hi'S office. 

He told the counselor that he was quite interested in the manner in which the counselor 
observed every detail of this job. He gave the counselor an application- blank for the 
client and she was told^o report to work with the counselor the following morning,. 
Hardly had the counselor entered his office than he receive a telephone call from 
the personnel officer. Somewhat reluctantly he picked up the telephone expecting 
to hear that they had chainiged their minds. What had happened, however, was that 
the personnel officer had had a conference with the president and was authorized 
to tell the counseioic that theV either wanted two girls the next day or they would 
not take any. We asked the personnel officer if he wanted to see our second referra'l 
and his answer was "not at all." He^would take our judgmefit based on what he 
had seen that mornmg.. - 

The next morning the teacher of business education and the two youog deaf ladies 
accompanied the counselor to the bank. We wanted^the teachef to go with us as 
this- would be a learn iing experience for her. She could take bacK into the classroom 
what she had experienced and could help us prepare other deaf qlients for similar 
experiences. Also,' if the teacher saw the client getting in trouble^and knowing Xh^ 
job so well she could help us with their orientation to their work.\ 

These two young ladies did so well in this \oh that at one time we had as many as 15 
deaf clients working with this same banking institution. It is interesting to note 
that at this writing the first little gurl is still employed at th>s bank. Her family has 
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grown but after each addiition to the famiily she would return to her same emiploymient. 
The president of the bank has toild the coiunsetor on many occasiioms that she is such 
an i'miportan't emiployee that if s'he were to have another baby that they would have 
to he'lip as a baby sitter because they consider her such an excellent woirker. IWIiost 
of our d:eaf emiployees have been with this bamk for over 16 years. This is a record . 
that is hard to beat. 

As a result of ogr work with this bamk, we began to get phone calls from other banks 
throiuighout the city. They were all eager to have deaf employees workimg for them 
j'Uist as we had dome with this first bank. Over the years we have had deaf emiployees 
in ail I of the five mayior bamks in our city which is a credit to every one who partidpated 
in this initia-i placement with a bank. 
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One of the most trayimatic and far-reachiing experiences iin which thq counseic 
had the privilege of participating; had its begiinning, of all places, at a football game. 
This is the story of what can happen to a counselor Who has the right reliationshiips 
with alLpartiies concerned and is at the right place at the right timie. 

The Laboratory School located on the campus of Louisiana State University was 
playimg the football team at the School for the Deaf. Because the son of the Governor 
was playimg with the University Laboratory School, the Governor had gone to the 
Scfiool for the Deaf with a number of his official fam^ to emjoy an afternoon of 
fun and relaxatioin to watch his son who wasvconsidered a very good athlete. As is 
usu-aily the case when administrators get together even for an hour of relaxation, 
sooner or later the conversation will get around to the business of the operation of 
the various state offices. The situation at the football gaime was no different. 

During the course of the afternoon the Superjintendent of State Police, who was a 
guest, mentioned to the Governor that he was having a gliffiicult time findimg qiuailified 
personnel to operate the 10 I BM key punch machines wh iich had just been install led 
in the Drivers Ucense Division. This was in the fall of f954 when the idea of the IBM 
machine was not as thoroughly accepted nor was it in great usage as we find it today. 
After some discussion'the Governor remarked that some years ago whien^he was 
livimg in Northwest Louisiana as a private citizen h^ Hved next door to a family who 
had a very fine, intelliigent deaf daughter who had attended the School for the Deaf. 
The Governor had become very friiendly with thi§ young lady and was we|f|-acquainted 
with her education and particularly with the fact that a white-haired man who was 
specialiizimg in servi^ces for the deaf had come to her home and had successf ulily 
developed a job for her throuigh the State Civil Service Commission as a clerical 
worker in the State Department of Hospitals. 

The white-haired person to whom. he madie reference was the counselor. The Gover/ior 
turned to the Superintendent gi the School for the Deaf and in telling him the 
stoiry about ths youimg lady remarked that if we could do this kind of job for one 
qualified deaf girl, perhaps the counselor and the schbol might be able to work out 
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a traiining prp^r-aim and in due time hedp the Suipermtendent of State Pofee im the 
solution of his iimmiediate problem. The suiperintendent told the Governor that the 
School for the.Qeaf some years ago had develoiped a cooperative agreement with the 
Vocatioinal Rehaibilitation Divisioin of the Department of Ediucation and th.at the 
same person to whom the Governor referred was in charge of this program on the 
campus umder the same cooperaf^ve agreement. The suiperintendent stated that he 
wo'Uld see the counselor the first thing Mond-ay, morning and that we would d;o 
everything possible to work out a solution to the problem. 

Hardly had the counselor reached his^office Monday morning when he was summoned 
to the superintendent's" office. Here he was briefed on the conversation of the previous 
Saturday afternoon and was told by the superintendient to maike every po^jble 
effort to develop this program. The idea of one state agency being interfesfeQ in 10 
deaf giirJs at one time was a friightemnig thouigiht but it a cha^llienge vi/'hich th^ 
counselor could not afford to pass up. ' 

Leaving the superintendent's office the counselor went immiediately to the principal's 
off ic^^nd brought him up to date on what had taken place to this point. "We decided 
to call in other schdol personnel which involved the faculty of the upper school as 
well as the vocational teacher in charge of business ediucation. One can imaigine 
the excitement that this opportunity created among the members ot the assemibled 
group. Each one offered his services in helping to work out the iinitlal phases of 
the program. Without the comibined efforts of all involved such an activity coy Id 
not have been successfully concluded. ' - 

The counselor, the principal, and the teacher of business education went to the 
counselor's office where we spent a considerable amount of time in a review of the 
case records of the most logical candidates for the tramrng program. Twelve students 
in the senior class were found on the basis of their case records to have the indticated 
potential capacities for success in trainiing and placement in this type of activity. 
These 1 2 young ladies, together with the staff, were called in for a briefing and we 
»can still remember the excitement we all felfon t^is eventful d'ay in the lives of 
these young people. 

This was only the beginning of what turned out to be a real challenge on the part 
of many individuals. The counselor had to work out an understanding with the 
Department of Public Safety to be certain that at least 10 clients would' be acceptable 
to them should they be able to successfully complete the basic training Bnd^ pass 
'the required Civil Service examination. We found the greatest cooperation ffom this 
department. Then, it became necessary for the counselor to clear with the CWil 
Service Department to be a'ssured that there would be no barriiers on the part Of 
Civil Service to the d:eaf being given the Civil Service examination. This wa^s necessary 
for on two prior occasions we found that some of our d:eaf were rejected by Civil 
Service and we did not want this to be repeated again. We found the Civil Service 
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Department most receptive amd we were offered their utmost cooiperatiiom m the 
planmed activity. * ^ - . . 

At this ppimt the going got reaJ tough. The IBM Comipamy i^n our city at that tiimie 
was a small enterprise. They had only one iostructor and only two machines that 
could be used for training puirposes. The personiniel in this comipamy could not have 
been more gracious .in their offer to provide services to thiiS groiup of people. As one 
would amticiipate, the q-uestiom of comimuinicatie^n was brought up ailimost iimimediateiy 
by the instructor in the IBM Office. The pr inciipaT and th;e counselor volunteered 
to Qx.ovidte interpretative services for the giirls who were chosen to take the traiiniing, ■ 
This involved some, four hours of combined \^ork each day at the IBM Office 
followed jDy additional traimng in coachiing by the teacher of business editeation 
at the School for the Deaf. The principail and the coun'selor giladiy accepted this 
additional responsibility and with the 12 giiris we began- a coiurse of study iin the ^ 
fundia-mentals of IBM key punjch machine operation. ^ ■ - 

After several weeks into the program, two giirls decided to withdraw leaviing the magiic 
number of 10 to pursue the couirse. The principal, the co>unse'lor', the iinstructor 
at IBM, ainid:-the vocational teacher at the school formed a reail team in coordiinating 
.-oaf efforts to giive these 10 young ladies the basic fundamentals requiiired to perform 
their jo;b. After a period of some three or four months of thus type oif pre'limiinary 
training, the instructor from the IBM Company , felt that the lOgilrls Wkre ready 
for actual practice on the machines. 

With only two machioes in the IBM Office this dijrd not look too promisingi. The, > - 
coiunselor aipproached the Superintendent of State Roiice on the possiibility of 
usmg his' ava-ilable machines after office hoyirs for the purpose of the gkls giaiining 
actual job experience on the equipment for which they were being traiined:. The 
Superintendent of State Police went one step further aind voiliunteered th§^ services 
of one of his machine supervisors to work with us in th\e eveniings in this comibimed 
effort. . 

To this group of concerned people were addled the twocriiief dieticiams at the school 
who prepared *a hot box lunch for the giirls to take with them and which wpuild serve 
as their evening meal while they were taking their training,. Once, again the principal 
and the counselor were called upon to lengthen their day's activities. At approxumatelv 
four p.m. each afternoon we would take our own cars and go with the 10 girls to 
the Departmient of Puiblic Safety and for the next five hours they were put to work 
punching card's foir drivers hcenses which was the best on-the-job training that they 
could'possiibly have. Each girl was given the opportunity to do the actual key 
punch operatioin aind also to do the proof ing operating to validate the accuracy of 
her work. Usually, at nine p.m. five nights a week we would bring the diay's acti^vitnes 
to a close and would return the yoong ladites to the dormitory. The nekt morning 
the teacher of business education would reviiew with the giirls the activitiies of the diay 
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before so that their trailn-ing would tike on a higih degree of refmement 



\ 



'Fin.ailly, on the recoimmendatioin of all parties concerned, h wasafelt that the youmg 
ladies were ready to take the Civil Service examiination. The Civil Service office 

"was cointacted.. They sent a staff member to the school wherj the exaiminatio'ns 
were administered. When the tests had been administered and properly graded 
we fo'Umd that six had passed the examinatiom and four missed it by only a smaill 
margijn. Upon the. recommendation of the Civil Service Department all 10 giirls 
were continued nrxhe same training schedule for another 30 days at -which time 
the examination was administered a second tim€ to those four young l-adies who 
were not successful in rhe first testing situation. When the papers werje graded it 
was found that all 10 girls had pa^ssed the examination and that they had been 
certified by the Department of Public Safety as key punch operators. 

' It was an el^ectrify ipg occasion when in March of 1955, fO deaf Tnemibers of the 
senior class at the School for the Deaf began work with one state agency as key 
punch operators: The excitement? of this event captured the imagination of the / 
deaf and the business world not only, iocaily but in the state and nation as^weW. ^ 
The wire services picked up this story and gave it nationaJ publicity. This Was on6> . • 
of the great moments in the development of services for the de^Otsronfy in our 
state but certainly b^ond the bbrder§ of our state b%cause it was a most unusual • 
Pilacemenfactivity which resulted in a story of success. 

■ ■ •■ " ■ I „ „ 

This story received comment from the national and locai press througho'iyt the country, 
from profe'^sionanourn-ais coofiected with the deaf, and f rom^many .schooil puibticMions 
througihout the country. As a gesture of gratitude, the counselor, together with the 10 
deaf girls, compil>ed a picture folio of each girl togethe'r'with a biographicail sketch 
■ and copies were given to the Governor, to the Superintendent of State Police, to 
the Superintendent of Education, and to the Superintendient of 'the Schoo'l for the Deaf. 

These young ladies rem.ained with this job for varying durations of employment. 
\Some eventually married and withdrew to raise "^heir families, others went O'n to • 
better classified employ ment, and soime transferi^ed after yeairs of work to places 
of employment nearer their home towns." This was an exp^ri;ence' which came at a 
most opportune time because it brought attention in a wide circlte of frimdis connected ". 
with the\ieaf to the possiibility of doinp a good joib r#one is willing to extend himself 
beyond thecall of duty and to show his concern for his deaf client.'^'o m;e, it , 
serves to prow^what can h-appen at a football gamie! 




As a result of our Ihitial entry into the bank\of our cij^y^ind the favorable publicity 
from the State Police episode, we began to receive ihqiuiries from employer personnel 
from ail wal'ks of life wanting information on how they could get in;VGlved and be 
the recipients of some of the well -trained and skillfully taugibt deaf people who were 
being handled jointly by the SchoCrl-f,Qr the Deaf and the counselor. This is the 
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type of requests that any counselor enijoys receiving becaYjse it iocreases his 
potential as a placement counselor for the deaf, ^ ~ 

By this time, the job chairacteristics of ttie-bariiRin'g industry were beglnmiing to change 
and the use -of more sophis^ca^ed equipment warBSgiT^ning to find its place in the 
clinical offices thirpugtibut the state. One of the jobs whicti, \A/e*had found that our 
deaf could do duite well was th.at of operating the posting m-achine which was to 
be fo-und in many offices both in genera^l business and in the baniks. We ran into an 
obsfacle, however, because we had no machines available toJ^bith which to tnaln 




our qualified g^irls for these more desirable jobs. 

1 

The counselor believes, howeveir, that good deeds prod^uce good results. With this 
in minfi he was discussing this dilemma one day with a very close personai friend 
who was the personnel ydtficer in the largest baok in our city. We* had some very 
^capable yo'Ung ladies employed in hi^s bank and he recognized that they wo-uld make 
' good posting machine operators if only thgy had a place whereby train iiha could 
be secured. Some tinie after this discussion the coiunselor received a pbome call from 
hfs friend asking for a conference at his office with a representative' of a manufacturing 
company which made and sold posting equipment used in many of^the baniks at. 
this particular period. ^ ' : 

At>^is conference the counselor learned that the company represented. hid heard • 

abou toy r^pt^ce me n t progiram in Baton Rouge and h^d made a speciail triip to oyir 

city to loo'k into the matter. We explained. our dilemma to him and after some discussion 

he votunteered to maike a loan of a,postiog machine to the School for the Deaf, This 

posting machine was identical to that being used in most of the baniks thro'Ugihoyt 

'the country. One coy I'd imagiine the excitement that thjs offer broyght forth among 

aill parties concerned. ^ ■ " ■ 

\ 

■ There was some slight drawbacIC howevgr, whjich had to be Oivercome befoire we 
could taike advantage of this opportunity. There wats a qyestion of insurance on the 

,eqyipment which, had to, be pald^as well as the question of paper w^hich had to be - 
used. "We were in an econqmic crisis in oyr state at this time and the budget at the 
Scfiool for the Deaf was in such condition that it could not assume the additional , 
cost of this operation. Becayse the counselor had frienlslsji^ many wai'ks of life, 
he used his friend'ship with some of these people in 6rd;er to taike advantage of this 
golden opportunity. He went to the Lions Club o.f whCch he was a member ^nd 
persuadi&d tKefri to atssume the financial burden of pa'^g the insyrance'on thiis- 
machine until such time as the school coyld inclyde this in the budget. Then, he 
went to a friend of many years who was a representative of a paper company and 
talked him oyt of a two years' supply of paper speciaily designed for use in this 
machine, . , , ' , 

In due time thejTiachine was shipped, the paper arrived, the insurance was paid 
and the teacher of bysiness education started teaching banking in a small but well- 
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orgarvized' manmer. Jt was not lorvg before we had ouir better gklis qiuailifiied for 
'pliaeemeint on this eqiuipment^and very/shortly we foiumd tihat we had devetopeid « 
more jobs foir qiua«1ified fiVts than we had availiabte for plaGement. Once apiin the ^ 
wire services, picked up this exbiting story and once aiaiin we began to get a reactiion 
from throughput the country on another step torward in the'development of 
emiNofrmervt opportunitiies foir't'he deaf. Ouir fili^s contaiimed hiuindredis of letters - 
f.rofn'y<)Unig dieaf peopli^, froim schoolis, and ffoim ernipilioyers eXipressii'ng exci^^^^ 
^jjnd their Ihamks for^what we had'done in ouir{."pwn airea of oiperatiion. have no 
lidiea of the ndimber o^ people who found employment as.a result of this pliEm^r 
activity which" We undertook. ^ - - ' , " 

In this same, cominect ion we h^^d- three young d!eaf student? who came out of this 
.training program who lived in the vicinity of one of ouir larger eitiies in Soiuth>A/fest 
Loui^s^ianaL yV'.e had triied.for soime tirne umsucoessfuillv to place some dfeaf iirr the 
better classif iied jobs in. that city. The three yoyng ladiies in qiuiestion were so 
amioui^ to be placecj near their home town that the couniseilor deciidedi to f ry onper^^ 
'again with*t% full knowiedge that the lieast he could accoimpliish woiuild be an;<M:her 
, failure. This tfme, however, he tried a nlew approach. Ouir senior cOMnseloir inrcharge 
of the local office wais a residient of tfie co'mirnunity and had b&en a ciiose perspnail 
fri'endyof the cqiuirisejlor for many yeari By pre-arraniged itinerary the.coiunijetlor 
w^hilo his city and t^ere w& began a series of activities which once.agaiin deV^teped 
intara^moSt excitishg and 4]irilliiriig experience. Let? us tell how^tfe story ynfe^lided. 

te^^tilfendin thi^ Southwest 'Lo'uisi-ina city transacted Hiis persohail baniking business 
with the O'Idest* bamk in that commiunity. We decided ter present omr desiires for 
emiployment with |iim. An appointment was-pade and at the apprQpri'ate tiime we • 
. presented ourselves for thejnterview. We wef e treated cbrdiailly but we couild: tell 
< that the spark of human kindness had not iignited^a very hot fire in thiis particyfeir v 
^itui'ation. After describing the program, the vice-president of the bank eseortedi uis 
on a tour of the bank and pairticiularlythe ar-ea wfiere most of the baih^ operation 
was transacted. Returning to the office we' were given an applicatiom for oor yoomg 
deaf'cliient and were fold to/ have her mail the appiication in^withoiut even as miuch 
as a ^ersonail interview. We were assured by thus bank^officiail of his interest in 
oiuir client but thaft her'application woulicj be treated routinely. With thiis bit of 
enieoiuragement we Mtt his office quite diiscoiuraged^. 

The coiunsefior turned to his friend and remarked th-at he-had been gii^ven t:hii§ type 
' of treatment many ticnes b^fore'^nd' that in so far as^the deaf ar^ concerrjed when 
\ou are told to wait for ^ call rather <han to call yoiuirseif you can anticipate "that 
yo'U Jiave lost ,the day!. The counsetor's friend concurred iirii this assessment of the 
Siituatioip and when we-i?^kVd whjre the ne)^.t bank was located he remarked that 
it was in the next &lock. Thecpunselor commented that he Would. like to go make- 
a call tbere.since we were already "this much involved. ' ^ 



At.theseconxl.b^nk we found a little different situation. The personnel officer 
' wanted to listorh He asked some very fihe and thought-provoking questions.^ Finally, 
he stated that they had one young lady doing the same job on the posting' rnachine 

• in which we wgVe i/iterestedand that if his board of directors would perfnjt him 
^ . to-do so he would' jike to intgrview our young lady. We returned to our office 

* . and within the hour received a phone call to firing the young Jady dovvn at o«p/m. 

* for an i'ntervifew. We^drove to her home and saw that she was prpperly dressed and 

• accompanied her at one o'clock for the appointment. With a minimum of instructions 
she sat down at the machine and started to Working as tbough.sha had been doing . 
this for quite some time. This was evidence of thaquality of work her teacher had 

^ done for her back at the^hool. The bank officer excused hinpself after a couple 
pf hours and in a few.^oi^t'es returned stating that the bank had iyst agreed to . 

* 'hire the young lady. We were quite'^jubilant that we had made our first placement 
, iathis Southwest Louisiana towh. The counsefbr r^mafned with the client for 

approximately another day and then haying completed this particular mission caught 
a plane and returned to his c\ff ice. . , 

The next morning dawned bright and early but soon a cloud was to appear upon 
the horizqn. We received a phone call from my friend who told the couQsetor that 
he had just been contacted by the officer in thelfirst balnik we saw and he had agreed 
to hire the young lady. W||^my friend explained to him what we had done, 
tbabah^^afficer became 'quite indignant and threatened to calf the State Superintendent 
.\N)th some mdicatipathat helnight ask for the counselor to be discharged for improper 
' * ^ conduct IVly friend tried to explain to the official why we had assumed that he 
was not interested based on pur y^ars of experience and asked permission for the 
counlelor to return to his bank and see what could be done to work out this rather 
thorny problem. This was on a Friday. The cpunselor spent a mfserable week-efnd 
of thought and meditation on what he was goiriAto do on Monday when he faced 
' the bank official man to man. ' , V c . 

X . » On Monday morning at the appointed time my' friend went with me to the bank 

and there we were made to wait seyeraKhours before the bank official wouJd consent 
to see us.. Finally, wg'were ushered'into his office and few counselors have been 
lectured to about ethics as was this cpunselor on that date. The counselor vyas 
convinced, however, that he had done no wronfg. Finally, the bank official told 

/ ' the counselor that he cogid not understand why we would attempt tp develop»a 
jpb^with hifn, create an interest on his part, and then double-cross bim by getting 
the client hired b^ a competitor. We assurec^ the bank off icial that there ^as a 
cpmplete misund^rstandiog because he had/iever made such a comment to the 
counselor. His only comment was thafhe'did not want to see the^ppficant in 
person and that he woufd treat the application in a routine manner. He turned > ' 
^ to an associate yvho was sitting in, a booth just behind him 'and caHe(^ him by name , . 
staiingthat his associate overheard the conversation and could prove that the bank 
official had offered the counselor a job for his dllent. The second-bank official 
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'At the second banik we found a littlfe dii|ferent situation. The peFsomnie'l offiicer 
yvamted to list^. Hie asked some yery fine and thouight-pirovokiiRg quest ionis. Finailly, 
he stMed that they had one Voumg la'dy doin'g the same joib on the posting machiine 

In which we w^re jnlerested and that'if hiis board of defectors woM permit hiirih 
to do 'so hie would jik^ to interviiew Oiuir'-Youn'g tedy. W'e retuirned to'ouir office » 
and withiin the boiuir received a pho:n:e caill to bring the yoiung liady down-at one p.m^ 
for an interview" We drove to Pner 'homie and saw that she was properly dressed and 
accomipanii^d her'^at onfe o'clock- for-the appointment/ With a miniimiuim of instructions 
she sat down at the^machiine and started^ to working as though she hacl been doiinig. . 
this for qiuite some timie. This was evidiehce of the quality^of work her teacfier had \ 
done for her back at the school. The bank officer excused hiimself aftef'a couiple 
of hours and in a few miniutes returned stating th^t the bamk had jiyist agreed tp . 

"Iiire the yo'Ung lady. We were quite jubilant that we had made oiuf fiirst ptee^ient' 
in thi's Southwest Louisi-ana town.' The co'un'sefor remained with the client for 
appro xim at eiy another ciiay and therf hayimg coiriipieted this particular missiii©n caiught 
a plane. and returned to his c^ffjce. / 

The hexl morning dia^^ed brifht-and early but soon a etoiud*was to appear; upon 
the 'horizon. We' received a phone call from my friend: Whd toid the counselor that 
he had juist-beeti coRtactecl by the officer im the'^irst baok^we saw and! he had agreed! 
to. hire the younig lady. 'W!||^'. my frierjd expl-aiined to hitnn what we hadi dome, 
the bank officer became quite indiignant and threatened tp call the State Supefiintendent 
with somie indiicalion that he^m^i'^it ask fbr the cduniselor to be diischarged for' improper 
eondiuct'. My friend tried to explain to the official why we had assuimed that he 
was not ipterested;,batsed on oyr ye^rs of experi^enc| and atsked permission for the 
Qpiumselor to return to his. bank and ^m what could: he done to work-out thiis rather 
thorny pro'bl^enn. This was on a Friday .'The counsellor speht a nriiiserabte week-e?nd: 
of tho-ught and meditatiiqn on, what he was going to di© on Mondiay when he faced^ 
the bank off ii(2!iiail main^to man. " ^ , - ' ' 

On ivioniday morning at'the apppimted time my friend^ went wifh me to the bamk 
and fheire we were made to wait severai' lloufs before the bank officiail wd'uJd consent 
to see us., Finailly, we were ushered! intp his office and few conjreeilors have been 
jiectured to aibout ethics as was thii^s^cpuniselor on that date. The coiumsQilor was 
' convinced; however, that he had dione no wfongi. ^ f inailly, the bank offjciad toidi 
•the cO'Unseior that he coiuld not understand why we woiuJd! a'ttempt to develop a 
job. with hifri, create an interest on his part, and' then douibte-croiss hiim by getting 
the client hired by a competitor. We assured the bank of f iciaif that there wjais a 
complete misundi^rstanding^becaiuse he had never miade such a comment to the 
co'uiniselor. His only commqient was that he diiid not want to^^ee the Applicant in 
person and thrat he would treat the application in a ro^utine manner. He turned ^ ' - 
to an assoctate who'Wa^s sitting i-n a booth jiust behind him and caH:6di Wm by n-ame - . 
statin-g that his associate overheard the conversatpn and could prove that the bank 
official Nad offered the co'Unselor a job for his client. -The second bank off iciai 
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stated to his enmpilioyer that the facts were not qiuite as presented. He toW his 
^■uip^^riior that after we had teft his office the suiperior turned! to hiimn and sa^id that 
he liked w^hat he had done amd that he imtended to hire the little girl but he fuirther 
saiid to his suiperior that he did not tell the couinselofor my frii^nd of amy offer. 

* ' ■ 

The bank official, soimewhat embairratssed, coimimented that perhaps he may not have 
made himself clear and that he^'woU'ld assume full respoinsiibiility of the oversight 
provided we could suipply him with another girl eqiuailly as good as the first giirl 
about whom we had been in^diiscussjon. H'e commented that he wais not going to 
let his comipetitor get away with this type of transactiion. We told the bank officiail 
that we had another yo'ung lady in the same geographiiicail area who woiuilid be fuilly 
Q'ualif iied.to do the work. We were told fo bring her in the next morning ready to 
go to work and that be would take O'ur recommendation without a formail aippHcatiion. 
The nextTnorning the counselor was present with the yoiung lady, and as we anticiipated 
made an excellent entrance into emiployfrient with no proiblems whatsoever. 

After being with her for perhaps a d'ay and still having another client to place and 
sufficient time to accomplish it, ttie counselor went back to his friend's office 
and mapped out our strategy fcw^e next move. There was a thirds but newer bank 
in this same town. The c'O'uniselor suggested to his friend that we cointact thiis bank 
and see if we could prevail upon them to giive the thkd client an eqiuail opportunity ' 
of employment. It was our plan to tell htm that we intended to go to press 
with a story on the two youog ladies already placed and that it would be Wi fortunate 
if we had to leave his bank out of this favorable publicity. Thiis so^ndied exciting 
to my friend but he woindered if we would be aibile to m.ake it work. One w^jld 
never know without trying,. Therefore, with the use of the telephone we m-ade^n 
appointment and in mid-afternoon were ushered into the bank president's officeNv 

He wa'S'a st/anger to both of us. He comimented that he wa.s.very busy but that he 
was willing to giive us a few momentsbf his time. As we began tc^e)!:p4aiin the program 
of services to the deaf and of some of the accompliishments which we had been 
able to achieve, the few minutes ran into hours until finally the sun set and a " 
tremendous rain started to fall. About seven o'clock the president of the bank 
informed us that he was willing to giive this young l-ady a chance and that we were 
to be at his bank at seven o'clock the next morning:. 

Leaving the bank in a torrential rain we had to drive some 40 mites'to an adjacent 
community and surpris|,the little giirl and her family with the opportunity that we 
had for the next morning. ^It so happened that the yoiung lady had an aunt living 
in the city wherejthe baink was located and we brought her to_her aiunt's hoime late 
that evening with bag and baggage ready to go to work on a tri^ail basis the next 
morning, ' ^ t 

At the ho'ur^of seven we; were ready to wal'k into the bank as soon as the time clocks 
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would open the door. The presidient of the bank imstruicted huts secretary to caincel 
d<ll aippoiintments umtil 10 o'clock as he wanted to see the coyinselor and the cliient 
demomsfrale what the coyinseloir had said the cliient could do. 

\The president selected the first oiperation that was to be atteimpted by oor client 
aVd with a nnininnium of instruct ions froim the counselor she diid her job beautifully. 
Fr©inn thi-s job we moved to several more. Finally, by nine o'clock the president 
cainrie to the counselor and remarked that this was one of the most aim,a.zing things 
he hid e^ver seen. He said that this young Lady was so thoroughly oriented that she 
had been on his payroll since seven o'clock that morning,. After oibserving her for 
a while\he president invited the counselor and his friend into his private office 
for a coinr^rence". He told the couinselor that the day before we had remarked to 
him that we\were going to write a news st5fy about the priojr placements. He said 
that he wanted to made us an offer to go ome step further. He felt that this story 
not only shoiuliOvbe recorded in the loca^l press but it should be recorded in the 
Louisiana Banikers Journal,' the magazine of the Louisiana Bankers Association. 

The counselor was asked to write an account of wh.at h,ad happened in the three 
banks and that the pre^dent of this latter baink would see to it th^at it was puiblished 
under hjs signature in th^Louisiana Bankers Journal. This was done and "the results 
once again were more thairVwe ever anticipated. This story was picked up by a 
number of national publications pertaining to the banks, by school publications, 
and by the wire services. We began to get inquiries from interested people from a>ll' 
sections of the country. Once aVain we were most de'liighted tQ be able to use a 
team approach in the developiment of an uiniusu.a^l employ^t^ient situatioin because 
thfough team effort many qualif iecK^ea^f people had found their place in the world 
of work. .The la;$j account that the counselor had wa,$*,,th.at these youing ladies 
were- still working with their same'^companie's. 



ut^^O 



AboutnO years ago we had' occasion in our city to undertake an exciting activity 
which once again brooght us a great deal of recognition throughout the country. 
A friend of the coiunse'lor was an official in one of the hcaJ banks and also served 
as president of the local chapter of the Ameriican Institute of Banking. They were 
planning on initiating a banking school for new bank employees in the metropolitan 
Baton Rouge area. The counselor was invited .to inquire if the deaf who were 
employed loca^lly would like to be involved in this planned school. To the counselor's^ 
surprise every deaf person employed in a bank was eager to take part. ^ 

Here again to make this work -required team arctivity. The bank provided the tuition. 
The teacher of business education at the'School for the Deaf and the counselor 
volunteered to provide interpretative services for the class. The course involved 14 
consecutive weeks of training, one night each week from the hours of seven to ten P.M 
This meant that for the teacher and the counselor our day was quite lengthy. We 
agreed that we would divide the time between the two of us to interpret and take 
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notes. We diid this fo\ 14 clas^Veriodis providimg interpretative serviices thiro-ughout 
the evefiing, transcriibikg the notes, duplicating them, and providimg each deaf 
client with a copy of th\e notes v\/jthin 24 hours. 

We enjoyed this course irWmensely beca-use, not only were we learning a lot about 
banking, but we were alsa helping some 17 deaf people get in a position to upgrade 
themselves in their respectWe jobs. To our utter amazement when the finail exam- 
inations were gradted one of the coumelor's deaf clients, a young lady working in 
the largest bink in our city,\made th^ highest grade out of a class of about 140 
people. Once again the locah^banks, the wire services, and the national journals picked 
up the story about the first banking school for the deaf that was ever held. The 
Silent Worker, which is the bulletin for the Nationail Association. of the Deaf, carried 
a story by the counselor entitled "Bankiihg^, a Career for the Deaf." We received 
many letters from the deaf throi^ghout th^ nation offering their thanks for this 
exciting program of services for i\iany wohderful peopile. 

\ 

As a result of these unosual placerAjents we have ^een able to place our deaf clients 
in banks and business houses in eve\y major ^ity'throughout the state. Our job- was 
made easier because of the favorabl:^> publicity \/vhich we received from having 
done a job so well. One of our best publicity agents iis a personal friend of the 
counselor who is presently president of a large W^k in Central Louiisiana. For m.any 
years he served as Chairman of the Governor's Committee to Employ the Handicapped. 
He has written hundred's of letters andm-ade m.ijny p'hone calls on behailf of the 
deaf and has been responsiibile for helping to op4n the door to a lot of wonderful 
deaf people in our state. , ^ 

During the early part of the war before the counsi^lor came to Vocational RehabiUtation, 
he worked in conjunction with the Department of Education and the Justice 
Department in supervising a program of citizenshiifii^traiiniing for alliens in oiur state. 
Classes were held in every major city throughout the state and some 10,000 alliens 
were enrolled in these citizenship classes. Ambng those who were enrolled was a 
refugee family from Germany. who had just bought a department store in o;uir city. 
We made friends in this period of the counselor's ealrly emplovment not Realizing 
what the future held^n store as a result of this frienl^'ship. 



After the counselor got his progrsfm under way at th'e School for the Deaf, he cailed 
his friend one day in 1949 to see if perhaps there may be a vacancy in his store 
for one of our deaf clients. The counselor's friend had not forgotten what we h.ad 
done for him when he was an alien and he literally opened his store to U'S. In the 
last 2'0 years we have no idea how many deaf clients we have placed with this 
comipany beca'use of relationships which were developed at a time when this 
individual needed a friend. 

< "* • 

At on'a.tirne we had a large'sash and door comipany in oyr city, The owner was a 
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very close persomal friend of the coumselor. The types of joibs which they had im 
this industry wer6 ideally suited to the deaf with woodworking skHls amd with good 
nnechani'cal potential. At ome tinn;e we had ais many as 19 deaf persons enniplioyed , 
in this plaint. The comipany had such confidence in the coumselor that they would 
call him and give him the opportunity to select a^person for a pa'rticul.ar job. We 
were invited on many occasions to come to the comipanv and review a job where 
we could pbssibly upgrade a deaf client into a higher salary and a more effective 
type of emiployment. We were even callied uipon o^n many occasions to come to the 
company and serve as interpreter when a controversy would arise. Becauise 
we were to fulfill a need 'on the part of the manager of this comipany, we were able 
to [)lace anci to u.pgrad;e many fine deaf peoipte with this wondierful coinnipany, 

Tfie counselor developed a spirit.of cooperation with his co-workers throughout 
the state because he was convinced that as the only speciailist in the field of deafness 
he could not attempt to fulfill the needs of these* people by working alone on a 
state-wide basis. Many times the counselor would join with a counselor in a given 
city using the local counselor as a resource person for employment potentials and 
relying upon himself as a resource person with.Jhe deaf. Together we would work 
cooperatively hand in hand in the development of a joib for a particular person or 
in many cases a member of deaf people. On most cases the counselor would work 
the case in the case load of the local counselor becaiuse, when this counselor left 
the city, he would"'soon be forgotten, but the resident counselor would be the one 
who would be.rememibered. He also knew that this counselor^vvas available on caill 
to help out when the situation so justified. As a result of t^is friendly spirit of 
coopeartHon between the counseloir and the coiunseioirs over the state we ha've b^en 
able to place hundreds of deaf. people over the past 28 ye^ who perhaps would 
nf?vor have been placed with the saime degree of excellence had it apt been for the 
combined efforts of the counselor for the deaf and the local counselors in the area 
IP which the client resided. 

As a result of oiur pihilosop'hy of cooperation with the many indi'viduals and' agencies 
concerned, we were aible to gain recognition for a lot of companies who otherwise 
may have never^been singled out. The counselor, cooperating with the Louisiana 
State Employment Service and the Governor's Comimittee to Employ .the Handiicappecr, 
IS happy to record that during the years of service as a counselor one banik, two 
interior decorating companies, one large shoe repaiir estaiblishiment, a very large 
department store, and a large manufacturiing company were awarded: a plaque by 
the Governor of our state for outstandiing service in employment of the deaf. This 
is a very competitive type of award and only one state-wide award' can be issued 
each year. The counselor has derived a great deal of personal satisfaction in knowing 

that he had a small part to play in the developiment of a program which brougiht 

If 

these companies the reeognitiion which they so justly deserved. 
The counselor himself feels a-sense of humility and prifciie for his own persoinail 
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recognition which he has received from his years of service ais a coiuinselor for the 
deaf in our state. Perhaps the climax of thiis was reached in 1967 when the coumselor 
was a-vVairdied the meritorious serviice award by the Louisiana Rehabilitation 
Association. Then, in July of that year, he was extremely elated when at the Refional 
Rehabilitation Conference in Dallas he won the Elkins Award as Regional Coontseior 
of the Year. But this was not all. On October 2, 1967 at the HaUonai Rehabilita-tien' 
Association Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, the counselor was awarded the coveted 
Elkins Award as Counselor of the Year for the United State's. He will never forget 
the excitement of that evening. As he left the platform with his beautiful plaque 
in his hands he was literally mobbed by the deaf who were in attendance at the 
convention. The deaf shared the pleasures of the occasion with the counselor 
because this was the first time in the history of trehabilitation in our country where 
the deaf had been recognized in a national forum. What a great joy the memory of 
this ntqht has meant to this particular counselor. ^ 

f 

Upon returning home there was still more recognition to come our way. In May of 
1969 at their annual convention, the Louisiana Association of the Deaf gave the 
counselor a beautiXil bronze plaque in commemoration of 25 years of service to 
the deaf in our state. Delgado College of New Orleans in the same year recognized 
the counselor for his efforts on behalf of the deaf in Louisiana. Then, in July of 19-69, 
the International Catholic Deaf Association made the counselor an honorary member. 
Finally, on May 25, 1971, the Superintendent of Education presented a beautiful 
bronze plaque to the counselor on behalf of the School for the Deaf at Southern 
University. This was done as an expression of their appreciation for nearly 29 
years of service to. the deaf by the counselor. These are honors which the counsellor 
cherishes very dearly but which he never direamed would come his way when he 
started out as a raw recruit back in the dark ages of 1943. 

The counselor no loin-ger serves in the capacity as counselor as he hais now taiken on a 
job of a different classification. He is now serving as Supervisor of Services for the 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing in our state. In the years that he served as a counseior 
he gained more satisfaction than hie ever dreamed was possible when he was chosen 
to begin this job in the cold winter of 1943. Th^ibb of serving the deaf as their 
counselor has giiven the counselor an opportunity tchcome cigser to this maignificent 
group of people than he ever anticipated would be possible. He shared every experience 
with them, both good and bad. He dierived a tremendous amount of piride and persona-l 
satisfaction from seeing firsthand the fruits of his labor. By doing the job in person, 
he becaime deeply i\Qvolved to the extent that when success hi^d been achieved he 
felt the excitement arid the pleasure just as did his client. No greater reward could 
ever come to a coun^lor than that of providirtQ this kind of service to his clients. 

in summary, we migiht say that pjag^m^t of a deaf person is serious business. It 
affects the life not onlyoi-^a-jlaTti^cular client but;in many cases, the lives of a 
number of peppier'Traf fects the future success or failure o'f the counselor. If he 
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does mot use good judigment, thuen he cam anticipate a greater shaire of faiilore. It 
a.ffects the image of thf entire rehaibilitation progiraiiti. Coymseiors aire knovvn by the 
mainoer in which thiey condiuct thernseives amd therefore the irnnage of the program 
as well as the image of the iindiividiual is direct ly affected. 

Placement of the deaf canmot be considered an easy task. To be'^a good placement 
counselor of the deaf a counselor miust be dedicated to his job and be prepared 
to go far beyond the call of diuty and, oin many occasioins, at a moment's notice. 
A counselor "must be willing to take the program to the puiblic. If be expects the 
public to come to him, he can anticipate almost certain disaster. The counselor 
for the deaf must be extremely skilted at job analysis and plant surveys. He most 
be a fellow man of the first magnitude who is not willing to taike no for an ans\Ater. 
A good counselor for the deaf must be a good judge of character. He has to aissess 
the capacity and indicated potentlail of his clients in a very determined and thorough 
manner if he is to fulfill his responsibility to all parties concerned. He most be 
able to maike good sound decisions. He must be aible to maike good judgments and 
be able to make them stick. A counselor for the deaf must be strong at heairt in 
the face of many seemingily unsurmoun table reverses. He must be skillted in handling 
people. A counseloir must be honest, not only with his client but with everyone else 
with whom he comes in contact. And, most especiaily, with himiseif. There are 
times when honesty places a serious burden upon the coun'se'lor but for the good of 
all concerned this is a responsibility he must assume. 

A counselor must always be conscious of his public im-age. In concliusion, the counselor 
would like to narratg,an incident which is humorous take-off on the image of the 
counselor. 

On one occasion when the couinselor was working in a city in Soiuthwest Louisiana 
he went to a small sandwich shop at lunchtime for a cup of coffee. While sitting 
alone drinking his cofiee, four routemen for a milk fcomp-any came in to have their 
lunch. While they were eating and enjoying their meai a tajl, we'li'dressed young 
man came into the establishment aind O'Stentatiously proceeded to show a card to 
each person. One side of the card had the manu-ai Alphabet and on the other side 
a statement which said that the person was deaf, that he was a salesman, and that 
he requested a donation. Three of the roiutemen had compassion for thi'S person and' 
each gave him a nickel apiece. The fourth routeman wa-s very fascinated with the - 
card and putting his sandwich down started maiking the alphiabet. 

The counselor put his card down and in the language of the deaf stairted a conversatioin 
with the dieaf person with not a word being uttered. He found out that the d;eaf person 
had been to an adjoining state on vacation. He learned where the deaf person lived. 
He found out-that the deaf person considered himself a salesman. The counselor 
proceeded to lecture the deaf person and that what he was actually doing was peddling 
and that those of us in Louisiana look upon this with displeasure. No capable deaf. 
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perso:n woiuld stoop to the low lievel of peddling. Not reailizing what w-aisltakimg p'lace, 
the four roiutemen had put their lumch down and were watchiing the two afiparently 
deaf peoipte in a rather strange manner of coinversation. Needless to say, mSy deaf 
friend was not too happy with the reception that he was getting from the cbuinselor. 

After some time, however, the four routemen finished thek meal and one of the^ 
men gave this counselor a twenty-five cent piece in the pa^lim of his hand. NieedHtess 
to say, the deaf man was quite irritated. He had only gotten fifteen cents while 
the counselor got twenty-five cents. On turning to the giver of the twenty-fivfe 
cent piece, the counsel!br wanted to know why a stranger would want to give mm 
some money. The routeman remarked that he thought I was a dumimy and tnat he 
wanted to give me something. While' I was lecturing to him on the fact that I iriig'ht 
be dumb but not deaf, my deaf friend quickly and silently slipped away into pWts 
un-known. The routeman was most embarrassed over his predicament and assured 
the counselor that this had taught him a lesson. The morail of this story is thatlno 
matter how hard you try, there are some people who still look upon you as beiipg 
a dumb peddler. 
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THIRTY WONDERFUL YEARS 



Chapter V 
A. D ream Come True 



Whun wo b{](]c]r, \)ro(]\\in) lor tlu.' diu-ii in the cdrly part of 1943 we had very 
hmited rosourcrs whicl) cyuld ho used to \mA\) [)ro[)dre the^d^eaf to be competitive 
in the world of work F o: ovlm 100 y(?drs the State School lor th-e D-eaf had been 
the y,uidin(} intlu(.';icp on ih(^ hvf^s dnd careers o\ the fortunate ooes who attended 
the school. Tlie Sdu;o! for the Deaf over tfie years developed a vocational training 
(rroqrafTi on a limited ijasis cjnd it was here that practically all d^eaf pers^^i^ who cam-e 
to th(^ scliool rerj-ived thuir basic traminq in a small core of occupations. T?1«" 
school chos(? as its vocational offerings the trades in whi^ch the deaf had been able 
to find success cjver tin; yr-ars. Ofie could not expect a school for tfie deaf to be 
able to offer tiie wide variety of occupations which would be^found in a large 
tecfinicdl and voc.iiional school. Many of the students who attended the state 
school would oftf»n he as-iiqned to trades not in keepin^g with their indicated 
potentials and thfur intfMests. Many w,ere grouped in certain classes for Lack of ' 
a more realistic or a broad vooational opr)ortunity. 

As the* refuibilttat.i.f^ \)t k,,]\ .i'^)L\ tlie school began to develop, the counselor 
hecar7ie ,wjdrf> that nujiiy cleat\students had skills and interests in trades other than 
those beiru] tuucjfu at tiv sclioolVrfd" tins became a great concern to alL Finally, 
on July 15, 1943, thf cMunselor wrotf: to tlrO State Director and suggested to him 
tliat we had rrjcfi^fj ,i [m) fit m our develo[Kn(int when we needed to provide special 
facilities for tin* drj! n) order that we migbt offer them the same opportunities 
for p^ersonai grcnvth and ticlvicvement as we offered other young adiults in our state, 
Ifi this i(Mi(M th(' ccninsfnor outlined a program by which clieots who were fo>und 
to have exccpiion.ii inoni jhty dnd skills'wd'uld be [H'ovided supportive services and 
would be afjle to '^ntcr post secondary trade and technical schools in which^they 
wcruld Ix.' able to function m a more realistic setting. The counselor had come to 
reali/(.* tf^at cvef^ thou(}'> tlv Schrx)! for the Deaf was doing a magnificent job we 
were trainmfj mdnv ■.tuni.-nts in tlM.) wrong occupations which resulted in many 
failures wlu^r friilur-s c (^ulcNiardly be justified. The counselor had come to realise 
that if the d' Mf r;i!(*nt vveM> pr()()erly motivat(?d and had pro()er mentality hi^ could 
enter many p(,ist secondciry schools of a uade and technical nature and th^us broaden 
th(? world of oppoMumtv 'oi the d(Mf, 

This suggesliwn /v.; . m (p .'hJ 1)v tiu,- State Dif(}Ctor but it did not: meet with positive 
action at tfi itTtm A of tht^ corr{>s()ondence in tfie counselor's file will 

rcvecjl thcit ii' * : ;i' .1 • • : Ums tdcM in th(,' [.jelitif that tlu? deaf were entitled 

to the Siinif* ouui.r m;.-* • ..s 'jtlic-r ()ir)i}f)s and liiat it would take such an organization 
to g'lve tlu' (ji .if !: in ' 1 1' 
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In 1959, 1 1 years later, the counselor attendied a national workshop at Fort Monroe, 
Virginia where he was invited to particiipate i-n the conference which wrote the 
guidelines for special facilities for the deaf. Thiis was one step closer toward seeing 
progress beiog made on an idea which was put forth some 1 1 years earlier. 

Sobseqiuently, the counselor was invited to particiipate in the Delavan, Wisconsin 
conference where we had an opportUinity to see a program being initiated in which 
vocational rehaibilitation was attempting to take the students from the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf and through a rehaibilitationa facility giive them a broader 
horizon for occupational tra-ining. This conference was a very significant step in 
crystallizing ideas on the needs of many deaf adiults in their desire to find their 
ideal place in the world of work. 

A strange sequence of events took place shortly thereafter which brought aibout 
the estaiblisbment of a facility similar to that which the counselor had suggested 
back in July of 1948. It happened at the N.ational Rehabilitation As'sociation 
Convention which was being held in Denver, Colorado in the fail I of 1966. 
Dr. Boyce-Williaims was in attendance at this meeting and fo^und himself in need of 
an interpreter. Mr. Douglas Wells, a former teacher of indiustriail arts at the Schoo«lf 
for the Deaf and at that time an eva^luator in the Vocationail Rehabilitation Facility 
at Delgado College in New Orleans, was also present. He happened to recogn-ize 
Dr. Williams and, upon becoming aware of his need for an interpreter, voiunteered 
his services. During theu^ourse of the conversation, Mr.. Wells and Dr. Williams became 
more intimately accpainted and Mr. Wills spent qiuite some time in explaining the 
role he was filling^ Delgado College, He also talked with Dr. Williams atout the 
pihilosophy which the cou'nselor had developed some 18 years earlier. While at 
the School for the Deaf, Mr. Weils had become qiuite interested in the counselor's 
philosophy of working with the deaf and at this convention in Denver he and 
Dr. Willi^ams talked about this at length. 

Dr. Williams spoke of his plans to establish several speci-al programs for the deaf 
connected with post-secondary educationail institutions which would be designed 
to prove that qualified deaf people, when given the proper supportive services, 
could compete very favorabl'y with the hearing students in institutions designed 
for the hearing. This statement from Dr. Williams came very close to the idea 
which the counselor [iiresented some years ago. Mr. Wells told Dr. Williams 
of the growing opportunities at Delgado College and of the unique reiationships 
between Delgado and Vocationail Rehabilitation. He invited Dr. Wilfiiiams to come 
to Delgado at his convenience and to review the program and hoped that he would 
1ind Delgado College caipable of meeting the standards of one of the programs 
which Dr. Williams was contemplating,. ^The conference ended and both Dr. Williams 
and Mr. Wells went their separate ways. 
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It was not long after tlve coniclusion of the conferenice in Denver that Mr. Wells 
received notice that .Dr^Williaims was planning to coinrne to Del-gado College. At 
the apipointed time he did coihne and made a very thoiroiugih inspection of the faoilities . 
and helid extensive conferences with the cO'llege adiministrators. Be foond Dr. Marvin 
Thames and Mr. Hemry Nebe most receptive to the idea of giving the deaf an opportunity 
to achieve along with the hearin^g m a college designed for the hearing. Dr. Thames 
and Mr. Nebe gave Dr, Williams their assurance that Delgado Coillege would be * 
very muicli interested in participating in such a program. 

Some time later Dr. Williams returned to Delgado College with Miss Mary Switzer, 
Commissioner, Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, Department of Health,^ 
Education and Welfare, and bath pursued the idea of a program at this institution. 
After r(?turning to Washington, the wheels of government began turning and the 
results of Dr. Williams' trip to Delgado began to take effect. Or, Williams and his 
associat(}s were able to secure the approval of a project which eventually would 
encompass three specific [programs. One would be located in the Deep South, 
one in the central part of the United States, and one on the west coast. Realizing 
that this was such a new innovation and that research would be next. Dr. Williams 
and his associates developed a program of research under contract with the 
University of Pittsburgh. ' ' i 

On October 17 and 18, 1967, the counselor was invited to join Mr. Wells in a meeting 
with officials M the University of Pittsburgh to discuss the piO^sibility of Del-gado 
College [)arti'Cipatin'g in such ^ planned program. We met with Dr^. William Craiig^"^ 
of the University of Pitrsl:)urgh on those two days and came out of- this meeting 
excited and enthused aboot what we had just been told. We retuHned to New Orleans 
cHxi presented th^e [>roj)Osai to Dr. Thames at Deligado and to Mr. Curtis L, Johnston, ' 
Assistant Superintendent for Vocational Rehabilitation m the State Department 
of Education. Both of these administrators were very much impressed with the 
f)ossibiiny of d'eveloping a research and demonstration program fot the deaf at 
Delgado College which would be a departure from anything attemft)ted to date in 
providing post secondary training for qualified deaf students in a tnade and 
t(?chnical setting. 

The counselor was invited i)y Delgado College to participate in the fieveiopment of 

the grant application and permission was granted by Mr, Johnston ^nd Dr, William J. Dodd, 

Superintendent of Education, for the counselor to be given time off from his 

regular duties to help write the grant application for this proposed project. At 

this time the counselor was still carrying a full case load with the deaf and hard of 

hearmg throughout the entire state. ' ; 

For the next month and a half the counselor spent the major portion of his time in 
New Orleans Delgado College where h(} worked daily with the Vocational Rehab- 
ilitation Services Division, serving as a member of the team in writing an application 
for thi^ grant. , i 
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On Decemiber 17, 1967, Dr. Th.aim^s, Mr. N.ebe, , Wells, -a^nd thf^counsel-or flie.w 
to Pittsburgh wher^ weVv^sented the initial draft of our aippttcatiiom. ^The next day 
Mr. Wells and the counselor ffe^, to Washingtois^lSEfiJ^we were tbrnieet the selected 



representatives from the WashingtSn^off icd^r the purpose of presenting out 
application for the grant. We receive^^^^'e'very favorable suggestions from a n-umber 
of^eople including Dr. Will,i3m#f1^. Reed, and Dr. U'sdaneand several of their 
staff ro'embers. We were requestecj to return to New Orlieans and nn.aike certaiin 
recomnriendied revisio-ps in our graifiit apiplicatjo-n and t'hien we were to return to 
Washington for further negotiations. - ,> 

Upon^ returning to New Orleans we spent nnost of the Christmas holidays airrd the 
first two week^ m January in a very hard work session and^^^draf ted the application 
along the lines as recommended by Dr. Reed, Dr. Williaims/\and Dr, Usdane. ' 

On January 15, 1968, the counselor was honored by Dr. Willia-m J. Dodd, Mr. Curtis 
L. Johnston, and Dr. Marvin Thames by bejng permitted to- personally deliver the 
finished draft of the gr£fPrt application to Dr. Boyce Williams' office in Washington. 
From this date there was a periQd of anxious anticipation as to what the final 
reactioR would be in the Washingtpn office, On April 1. 1968, we received a telegram 
stating that we would be funded' shortly thereafter, Some time later we were 
notified frorn Washington that funding had. bee^n approved and, on June 1, 1968, . 
we" officially received our funds and the program, for the deaf at Delgado College, 
thoiLrst'of Its kind m the United States, officially became operational. ^ 



0 "Hl^^ 



It IS impossible to elaboratf? ^on tjie excitement that was feit by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Staff as well as the staff at Deligado College when we realized that 
we were to begiin f:)iorvoerin() a program which would give the deaf a ch-^nce that 
they so desperately needed. Thife feelings of the counsejji&r were perhaps a little 
more exciting because it was 20 years almost to the month since he had m-ade a 
suTiilar proposal and now he w^s going to have the chance to become an active 
[>articipant in helping to get this program operational. 



Witti tfve funding of the program in June, the real task of getting the pfogram 
activated was )ust begnnning. Of ma)or significance was the selection of the-staff, 
training of the staff, writing of the particular programs, working with the complicatted 
relationships between the rehabilitation services division, the co'llege and the State" 
Rehabilitation Agencies, and, finally, the selecti;on of the first group of students 
who were to enroll in the begmning "semester of October, 19'68. In addiition to 
this, we took on the added responsibility of calling ^ national conference which was 
held in mid July of that year. The conference was called to introduce the exciting 
program at Delgado College to the rehabilitation staffs throughout the country. 
Some 200 professional people attended the three-day conference and this event 
gave us the national inuujo wliicli was essential to the successful beginning of this 
[:)ilot program. 
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The philosophy of the prograim for the deaf at Delgado College was basicailly x\ 
<lemonstrate the feasibility of'using existing voeational aod techniical schools and 
junior col leges, customarily servingj^^earin-g student to serve gradiuates of secondary 
programs for the deaf and those deaf students who have for some reasons termi'nated 
."thek educa'tion prior to their su-rcessfu! compietfon of a secondary program; and 
"to evaluate these demoostrations in such a way that the. feedback from the evailiuation 
could'be used to maximize its impact both as a train img plan for the deaf and as a 
'demonstration for rhe elstablishment of similar programs ejsewhere. The prograim 
for the deaf at Delgado College has three distinct components: 

1. To develope a set of coipprehenstve g.uidiGlines for establishing and condiucting 
an effective program for deaf students within Delgado College which can be 
adopted bv simiviar colleges elsewhere. 

2. To establish a regional academic and vocational program for the dieaf which 

Will provide academic and vocational education exploration, guidance and counseling,, 
rem-edial instructions, and personal and social adjustment^or those dieaf students who 
are in training at the trades and technical or post secondary level at Delgado Coilliege. 

3. To develop a systematic program of research to evaluate the effectiveness 
aiRd increase the efficieno-y of Delgado JuniojuCoilege and Trades and Technical - 

' Sj^hool m [Koviding post secondary pro^r^s fe^r the dieaf and profoundly hard of 
hearinig. . 



*5t 




The program as originally planned was a five-year research and demonstration project 

financed jointly by funds from the Vocational Rehabilitation Agiency in Washington, 

the Office of Education in Washington, the State Vocational f^ehabilitation^ Agency ^ ^ 

in Louisiana, and funds from Delgado College. The program was so structure 

that students who qualified for admission would f irst.be given one semester of 

evaluation and then would be placed in the training objectives deemed most desi'fabiie. 

They would take training in both association and competition with the hearing ^„ ' . 

students also enrolled at the college. ^ ' »• 

f- 

* In order to make it possible for deaf students to be competitive and to learn 
concurrently with the hearing students, we planned a program of intensive si^pportive 
services which we felt very necessary if the deaf students were to make successf^ul 
progress through their planned educational program. Such supportive services as 
the professional evaluator, the student counselor, the program counselor, the social \ 
worker trained to work with th^e deaf, the psychologist^the otologiist, the remedi.al ' 
instructors, both in mathematics and in language;' tutors, and interpreters were - 
aJitfetovided. Each specialist had his own significant role to play but all were tied 
together by the administrator of t^he Vocational Rehabilitation Services Division 
and the assistant administrator who served as the director of the total project, 
The counselor was privileged to be invited to serve as a consultant to the program 
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aihid ('permission for tiu^ special service was granted by Su;(>erintendent D;oc^d and * 
: Hr. Jo'hn'Stbn.^Thi6se.of us oh the {earn spent many Ibng days and nigihts in putting 

the pirogiraim togetiier and we felt that we were' welUprepared yvhervon October 1,1968, 
' we admitted our first student bodv td this program.. Ahhouqli three pifot'proigra'ms 
. , had been -pi an Bed to begiin simultaneously., Delgaidb was the only one that became 

operational in 19^B and. the programs at St. Paul arid Se^ittle did not:get fheir ■ 
t prograims under way unt;ii ;[ie fall of" 196-9*/- * ■ ' > ' 

AbO'U-t" Vl \e t i m e t ii a t we we re"' getting t h p pro yr m a I Do i c]^€.o u nde r wa y , ot her ' 
*cfiang:*es^af fect1'f;vg the counsf?lor ^wero' beginninrj to-taKe place. It was in January of 
196Q that the cO'uhselor'sTesponsitxiHt'ies were'changed to State Su[>ervi'spr of 
* Services for the Deaf and the Hard of H'earlng soj that we coljJd^begin> state-wide 
f)roigiram to prayide more intensive services for t/iis cfesability group. On^y ooe 
additional s^aff members were assigned to work/ with ,this progiram un^^Hhis ^ - 
writing we now have a staff of 14 counselors sei'ving most of tlie state. 



One^f the problems which confront,ed us in the prograim at Detgado was the 
seeming inability of the young, gradirates ofjhe Schoo'l'S for tire Deaf *to make an 
' aipprO'pr'raiO adjustment to living in-a metropolitan center such as NqW Orlieans 
, ' and doing' so on a more or less independipnt basis, These ,^tgdents had come from : 
rather pro'tected environments in tlieir residential schools ar^d sjidbenly they vvere 
faced with privileges and 0'Pj>ortunities to which they W(?rf: jio't accustonied i|ior 
were they prepared to accept. ' ^ 3 ^ ' / 

The first two years at-Delgado found us" spending a great pcfrtiofVof oyr tim/e'in^ 
- iielf>i-^ig the young beaf students wit It theirif)ersonal adjustniorit [Koblei^s. iK/lfiny 
af these problems developed in the commercial rofjminr] houses wh(^re llie pea.f 
..students had no supervision and where-they w.ere not aijie to cope witfi iM lifa^erties 
which w-ere rather new and strange to theni."^ As a result of thi^, tlie staff began to 

' look at ways to help'the students (jvercome tT;iis,problem. ' 

■ ■* .. ■ , ' ^ * ■ ^ / 

Father'Gerard Howell; who was Drrector t^f the Catho^lc Club \oi the Deaf in New ' 
Orjeans, had become very much involved vv^4i ttu' P* ofjr,ifii ai Dolfjodo and^had ' 
expressed a keen desire'tfj assist Vjs in any way possible^ F.ithcr Hovveh and his 
organization owned a very large building whiQh w<f^ only [jaitivijlV occupiefd. 
Through special 'funds secured throijgh|the Stat<?'DiyisiOfv of Vocationa^ Rehabilitation, 
v\jp were able to get a very adequate 'gc^ant for F^hec Howell^and with hi.s matching 
funds renovated his buHding to accommodate 20 deaf iTiaie students in what might 
be called somewhat of a ha^lf way house, ' ' \ - 

^ Tt' iS a beay ti^iiJs^odifice. The yourj^g' deaf Jnalf^s who co^iie to DelgcKio for tiie first 
tinle spend one semestbr livjing in Fath(M' HowoH'^i establishment v^h-tch is krvown 
as th'e'Dauphi^ne Annex There t},iey receive rooni dnd two mojls.- Tliey liave the 

"benefit of sup^vision troin Father f-foweii. A tutor lias been assKjni^d to his staff- 
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to assist the young students in their home work. Regular hours are maintained. 
Even though the students have a great deal of freedom, this freedoro is under 
supervision. Although the Dauphin? Annex has been operatibnatfor only one . 
year it has already proven its v&lue. The problems of personal adjustment which 
first were so paramount have diminished.to the point where we now have time 
to spend in other areas. After the clients.have spent one sgmester in the Dauphine 
Annex, and upon the recoitimendation of the staff, we then relocate themJn 
commercial eytablishments in New Qrleans%to make room for the next class of 
.students entering college. .* • • .. 



At this writing M971) we are novi^closing our third year of this program at Delgado, 
; . . W^t Have already "made significant contributions to the education and rehabilitation 
of the deaf throughout the continental United States. To date, we have students 
coming from as far as th.e State of Oregon on the West Coast and from Massachusetts 
. on the Eaat Coast. We have students from as far West as Arizona and as far East 

J, ' ' c 

• as Florida. Louisiana has contributed perhaps 50 per cent of the sum total, of the 
students enrolled to date. Some 26 states have sent students to Delgado thus far. 
With each rrew semester of students we a;'e adding new states a5 participants in 
this program at Delgado. • ' 



It is gratifying in^leed to be a part of a program which is designed to give the young' 
deaf adult and equal opportunity to pursue an education in keeping with his known 
capacities at\d interests and in areas f)reviously closed to him.^The young(;Students 
fresh out of the schQiols for the deaf come to DelgajJo confused, bewUder^ed, often- 
tynes frustrated, insecure, and with limited knowlegige of the'vwjrld in which they 
live, fn theffirst semester of evafuation they have an opporjuni^y^^ find themselves 
under the professional ^e'adershippf a very well-trained ^swff. Tfien, after fe'aying 
the evaluation program, th^y ha\?e.'^iftered, throughout the entire college com^6x . ^ 
going into fields heretoforef'inaccessible te the deaf in partpf the coi^try, 
We, have had the opportunity to ^yatch th§m grow and irfefure an^t t9 beGofhe . ' 
independent. They hav^vbecom8*such an integral part of the Qetga^djo^ 
that one student camjiaigned gnd'was elected a memb.^r oiil^iyci^^^ , " 

. body staff. • . . * . .-y'-'^ \ 



Acceptance af the deaf by the hearing- students:^,has beeni>err(ark^pje^^ 
their totaj adjustment to the program. )/Vhe/i we first/became bp^rawj^^ 
of 1.968, the deaf were stTanjgfers among a large ^ody of |tudeh|s^na bec^fJseJiiey 
were a minority component of the student body they creat^^dXconsl^^rablC I . 
anjount of attention. Thfee years l^ter the deat have jn^^t)t^ingled/tJv^ t^e f^/. J^.. ^ 

. college Complex and' today are considered the same as any oth^studeht or\ihe : ^ - . ' . 



The~key to the succ^s of the students' achievement^ in this h^arin^ ^pHege.;^as 
been the role of the Vnterpreter. CVherever a deaf student is involved ii ^etiure 
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to assisl the young students in their homie work. Regulaftioiuirs are nnaiiiat?aiin:ed.. 
Even thougih th# students hav^ta ^reat deal of freedorri;. this fre^diom is umdier , 
suiR,ervisioiri. Although the DaiUpihine Animex has been operati'bmal for.oinly oihe 
year it has alreadiy proven its valye. The pro;b^letns of personal ad^iriiStmient whiich 
at f irst were'so paramio^t have dinriiinii shed to the point where we now have tiinrne 
to spend in other ^reas. After thelglients have spent one spraest^ in t+ie Daiuphiine 

10,' «■ , ^ 

Annex, and uipon the recommendation of the staff, we thirlN^eliocate them-4in 
commercial estaiblishments in New Orlieans to meke room for4he n;ext class of 
students. entei-tng college. ' ' ' 

' " ^ ' ^ ■ * , " "' 

At thi3 writing (1971) we are now closing our third year of this program at Deltgado. 

'We hci'vei already madie siigni^fi'Cant contributions to the education and rehabilitation 

^of*the deaf thVc5ughiOut the continental United States. To date we have students 

:oming from as far as the State of Oregon o'n^the West Coast and from MasjEachusetts 

^ the East Coast. ,We have students from a^ far West a's Arizona and as far East 

• as Florida. Louisiana has contributed perhaps 50 per cent of the sum totail of the 

' stHden-ts enrolled to date. •Somie,26 states have sent^'studients to Delgado thuis far. 

With each new semester of students we:are adding new states as participants in 

this program at Delgado. 

It is gratifying indeed to be a part of a program which is designed to giive the young' 
deaf "adult and equal opportunityt© pursue an education in keeping with hi:s known 
capacities and interests and in areas ^reviausly closed to him. The' young students 
fresh out of the schools for the deaf come. to Deigado confu'sed, bewildered, often- 
■ times 'frustrated, insecure,* cfnd with limited knowledge of Jhe wprld in w-hich they 
'live. In the first semester ©f evaluation they have an opportunity .to find themselves 
under the professional leadership of a very well-trained staff^ Then, after Iteaving 
the evaluation program they have.'filtergd throughout the entire*co'llege comptex 
going info fields heretofore' inateqessible -to the d:eaf in this part of the country. 
We have haid the opportunity to watch them grow and mature and td beGomie 
independent. They have becom'S^such an integral part of the Delgado complex 
that one student camfjaigned 'and was elected a member of the col lege 'Student , 
body staff. ,^ - - ' . . , 

)\ccpptance of the deaf by the he,arir!'g students has been a remarkaible factor in 
th^r tb^tal ai(^justment to the* program. When we fi'rst becafne opeYationakin October 
of 19S8, the deaf were stra^ngers among a large body of^udents and becaui^e they 
were a minority componenf of the student body they created a consideraible. 
amDunt of attention. Three year^later the deaT have intermingled throughout the 
college complex and today are considered the same as any other^student on the 
campiU'^. 

" " , • • ^ 

The key to the success of the s^tudents' achievements hsi this hearindf co'llege has 
been the role of the interpreter. Wherever a deaf student is iinvolved. in a lecture 
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class he is provided with a professional interpreter as well as a note taker, in the' 
'begiinning wf had some problems of adjustment in the claiss^%as the-'presenice of 
an interpreter tend>ed to distract the attention of the hearing studients. After tbree 

years, however, the interpreter is no more an oddity in** the 'classroom than any one 

i. 

else ^ind complete acceptance has been achieved by ^all parties concerned. 

Another interesting faclor of this diemonstration prograni hais been the effect it 
'has had upon opeYiinqviume.w avenues of learning and new experiences to a cfempilex 
society for our young^d^f adults. Cq-ming to gs from a rather protective and very 
snr}:?Pi .segment o^f society they oftentimes have a distorted view and an ill-de/ined 
goal in li'fe. It is fascinatihg to watch them in the first sem;ester as they come in 
contact with new and exciting programs heretofore unknown to them. So m-any 
fiave indicated initially a choice of an objective based upon experiences in their 
residential schools. As they leavathe orientation prp^ram, very few retain the same 
indicated objective onc^ they- have found during the orientation program the basic. - ' 
objective that, was best suited tb their needs. Tii^n to* watch them' as they merge^ 
mto the campus proper and become involved in so many diversified activities 
IS one of the most gratifying acconif^ljshmcnts that the program ^0 its staff 
fias made. ) ' ' , ' . . • 

Even though our program is only three years in operation we have made significant 
cofUribution^, to th>? education of the deaf. Without a doubt \^e have proven lhat 
qualified deaf peopJe properly motivated and wilh adequate supportive services 
can make a' success of their post secondary educationaLpr^grams in institutions 
designed -primarily for hearing students. We have broadened the horizon of many 
young deaf adults to^date and This is onl,y the beginning. As we becqme niore 
experienced in the development of the program and as we do more research we 
will enlarge the areas in which the deaf can fur\ct1on. This in turn will have its 
effect upon the total deaf population because from this groop of successful achievers 
will come hope and j^nspiration for those who are to come later. 

Another unique program vt^as started at Deigado some time later. This was a 
program in orthotics and prosthetics. This was a demonstration program with a 
national irnage. We were fortunate m bemg permitted to participate in the development 
of this program and three of the first students in this pioneer program* were graduates 
of The School for the Deaf. These young deaf adults took this course in orthotics 
and prosthetics and graduated in the first class having had employment already 
•waiting for them before they were certified. The field of orthotics and prosthetics 
ih this part of the nation had. not been open to the deaf but through this demonstration 
[>roject we have proven to the deaf community that young deaf males, when properly' 
trained, can be successfully placed alongside their hearing co-workers. The reports 
to date of their success in employment have rriade us very grateful for having been 
a part of this new irwiovatioh in providing training and employment for the'deaf. 



For mainy reasons, persons possessing a severe commumcation disorder involved 

witff"' speech, hearing, deafness, or a, combi nation of these have been- denied deserving 

services by many State Vocational Rehabilitation Agencies. The late Seid Hendrix, 

State Director of Vocational Rehabilitatiion, and the late Spencer Phillips, Superintendent 

of the School for the Deaf, were perhaps ahead of their timie^ when they nriade it 

possibjie for the counselor to be assigned in January of 1943 to plan a program for 

the deaf and the hearing innpaiVed in Lo'uisian-a^ For many years we strugg^led along 

with only one individual assigned to carry this special case load for the entire state. 

This was an almost impossible task but we accepted the challenge and gave it the 

best we had. Never did we cease to take advantage of a situation where we could 

sell the needs of services for this wonderful group of people but oftentimes it 

seem'^d as though our pleas "were falling on deaf ears. One can never assess the 

trDe value of his effbrts to promote a worthwhile program for even at a time when it 

seenns almost impossible to achieve, success will come your way. 

>From i:943'uintil 1967 the counselor worked tirelessly and with a great deal of 
'entfiusfc^m in the development Df the program throOgihout.the-srtate, He solicited 
and \Nor\ the cooperation of many devoted aftd courageou's counselors over the 
state. We realized very shortly that we had to develop a team approach to this 
problem because it was a greater responsibility than one person could possibly 
assum^dj. As the counselor wGuld work in one part-^i<^ular section of the state he would . 
do so with the assistaj^ic^nd cooperation af a particular co-worker. The co-worker 
was a sp'ecialist in the area of employment opportunities in his territory; whereas 
this counselor provided the technical knowledge of the dea^f auld the factual infor- 
mi^tion about a particular client. -Together we would form'a tfeam and would present 
pur'caseio local employers m an effort, to develop placement of a qualified deaf 
person/lfi this, chosen locality. As we look back over the years we can do so with a 
gre3t deal of pride because we achieved so much where one working alone could 
have done so little. - 

When.it came tune to decide ^0¥\/ these statistics would be handled the counselor 
would invariably insist that the case be left in the case load of the local counselor 
serving that area. It was he who was known prim.aril>/ to the local employers. 
The stranger who'Kad come into town would soon be forgotten but the local resident 
representing the Department of Education woulrfbe there tomorrow. Therefore, 
. by mutual agreement the counselor servmg the deaf would help in the development 
of a placement; provide the neces^sary supportive. services, rem-ain with the client 
for as long as was necessary in his adjustment to his job, and then gradually fade 
away leaving the local counselor to make the follow-up and to close the.'tase 
statistically in his case load. 

When one fDllews-such a philosw^W of activity he can encourage and will secure 
the help of a lot ^people in the services of the deaf. The counselor had no worry of 
meeting the minimum statistical requirements for case load management, because 
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this was never a problem to him. When hecoulid go rnto a p.^rticular local-ity - 
and- work hand i.n hand with another counselor on behalf of a deaf person and leave 
the counselor to receive the credit within the locality, then this was his way of^ 
forming a team to serve many deaf persons who otherwise w^o-uld never have been 
dssfsted. ^ ' . 

So'me indication as to how successful this program has been can be shown by a' 
comparison of what we in Louisiana accomplished-m fiscal 1970 71 as compared to 
tlie averages irr the United States. These statistics were provided this writer by 
th(? statistician in our (department and are most revealing when we consider vthat 
in fiscal 1970 71, in the area of the hearing imparred, the speech impaired, and 
the deaf, 23.9 per ce^t of all of the closures submitted in Louisiana came from these 
tliree disability groups as'compared to 6.3 per cent on the national average. A 
cohiipairative chart showing this pro'doction is listed as follows: 

Louisiana United States 
Speech lm[)airment 1.4 0.9 
Hard'of Hearing ' 18.9 3.0 
Deaf 3.6 2.4 

Total . 23.9 6.3 

\N\va\ we have just demonstrated is positive proof of what can be accomplished 
for clients with communication disorders if one is willing to put forth the effort 
and develop a spirit. of cooperativeness with his fellowmen. I think that perhaps 
the most significant factor of all is when it came to the matter of ap.6\\. \Nv nnvo 
th(? credit where it duly belongs and that was in tiie case load of tlie local counselor 
in the area being served. By giiyrng him proper commendation for 'the role he 
played and by seeing to it that due recognition was a'warc|ed him for his spirit' 
of willingness, then we were able to develop a team that ^>rodyced the desired 
results. 

To have achieved a degree of productivity on a state-wid:e basis such as was identified 
in the foregoing chart is one of the most sigihificanj conti; ibutions tiiat we have made 
in the 30 years that we have been yyorking in this progran. 1 1 was done by no \ 
one single individual. We hit our peak when we finally achieved the size of aitaif 
with 14 specialized workers and many experienced general counselors all workin|g 
togetiier foj the good of our deaf and hearhg impaired c ients. We could never 
have acriieved this goal without such spirit of cooperatio;fuon the part of all 
concerned. i * . 

In connection witli Delgado College we have developed a secondary supportive- 
service for the deaf and hearing impaired which, although in its infancy, is showing 
fjuite a promise of providing a necessary service to a large segment of the deal 
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population. It is regrettable that in our state we have a- large deaf population whose 
achievement level has been such that they were not Qualified to enroll in the research 
and demonstration project at Delgado nor were they aWe to qualify forGallaiude^ 
or the National Technical Institute for the Deaf. Many years a^o we developed at 
Deligado College a Vocational Rehabilitation Diagnostic and E^'alu.ation Prograim 
for the Multiply Disabled. However, for lack of training and experience the deaf 
were hardly e\^r involved in any ofthese services. 

we developed the research and demonstration program for the deaf at Delgado 
durrog-.the [vs^t three yea-rs we saw a transition ta-king place aimong the members 
of the staff and thegeneral Vocational Rehabilitation facility. They indicated a 
keen interest in the innovative programs being initiated in the program for the 
deaf. Some of tiie staff members expressed a diesire to learn total communication. 
It was nothing unusual to see a staff member practising finger spelling with a 
deaf student. Out of this basic interest to serve our handicapped population 
developed an opportunity to bring oor multiply handieapped deaf, our academiea'lly 
retarded, and our low achieving deaf people into the general Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program and to offer them the same opportu^rfi'ties for basic duagnostie and evaluation 
services. Before this could be done we developed a class jn communication skills 
and not a single staff m-ember failed to participate in this. communications class. 
Professional interpreters for the dieaf volunteered their services. Even Dr. Marvin Thames, 
President of Delgado College, became so interes-ted in the program that he too 
joined the class and met as many sessions as possible, ^ 

Once the staff had achieved a d-egree of proficiency in communications we began 
cJ selective enrollment of clients into the regular Vocational Rehaibilitation Program. 
To date we have served an increasing number of clients. Although we ha>e not 
reached the degree of excellence which we know is necessary, we are at least 
maij^ing progress. The deaf are awardied the sam^e privileges as aill other students 
at the Vocational Rehabilitation Center, Several of the deafi have madie sufficient 
progress that they have been able to meet the requirements iof admission to the 
Research and Demonstration f^rograirp for the Deaf at Delgado, ^ large number have 
qualified for the trades and technical course taugiht by tke coJIe^e. After completing 
their evaluation, a large nunnber have returned home' and have found their role in 
the community. These accpmplishments would not have been possible without 
the team approach serving the d'eaf which has been diemonstrated at Delgiado College,' 

A more recent development has been a special program initiated by our counselor 
for the deaf working in the Lafayette area. The Director of the Computer^Program 
"Department at the Univprf;ity of Southwest Louisiana became interested in the 
deaf and learned to comp^unicate very adiequately with them. Realizing that 
there was a need for training facilities for the deaf in the area of computer pro- 
gramming,, he contacted our local counselor *and from this contact has com^e a " 
program which shows great promise in offering services for qualified d^eaf people. 
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This ()rocjrcirn is currently providing services for only a small number of deaf persons, 
but with the technical knowledge of the director and his ability to communicate, 
together with the dnvih'g influence of a dedicated counselor in 'his area, we can 
• only assume that fro=m this program should come somo very su-ccessfully trained 
ifidividuais. 



I&er tlve years and in the absence of accessible post-secondary training facilities 
wr? had to de\/v.\op our own training areas for the deaf centered around the idea 
of on thp job iraininq and [)lacomenl. As we look back over this piiase of our 
f'x(>prif?nco can r(?call sorn(? of tfie most expftjng and interesting encounter" 
Ifidt one could ever anticipate. We would firit determine tfie skill^s and the capacities 
of the deaf individual. -Then, we would attejmpt to develop training and/or 
[)lc}cement opportunities where these skills and cagpjtties could be more advantageously 
ullll^ed. As we developed this program gys^rtf^e state, we found the busirre^sa^'Oifld 
to b(} both hard and yet very_^(;oocc^rned. We were rejected and y^W\?e were received. 
Per\)aps the rerjection came a^-^j result of ouj;;^faHure to sell the program in a more 
[positive mann^^r^^jyv^^i^^^ to note, however, that the success<^s far out- 
weighed tfie rejections, 

Over the years it has been our privilege to develop placements for the deaf in many * 
hundreds of business establishments throughout the state and in equally as many 
(jifi'erf/nt types of occuf)ations. ^VVeJi&ve been welcomed by management with 
' o()en arms because we d^orJwrTsTrated to them that we were selling a very'reliable 
()rodiuct and this was what management was looking to find. We can also recall 
some ratlier fascinating experiences as we have wojiii^ed^ouf way througihout the 
si<itf' sfMinq promotiiiq tlu' idea of hinhq the deaf because they make good 
efnployrf.^s. 

I Today, with the development of the more so^>histicated training facilities, we do 
not fiave to pursue this method of placement. Today we are able to give the deaf 
J mor(3 desirable training background whicti in turn enables us to guide tliem toward 
a more desirable level of occupational skills. ThiS'-^s progress in its finest form. 

Very shortly we will have coiripleted 30 wonderful years in serving tlie deaf in our^ 
state. It seems but yesterday that we were assigned to wor'k with this strange and 
unknown qroufi of peopU?. So much has happened tiiat it is impossible to recall. 
As we come to the close of thi^ 30-year span we can do so with a sense of satis- 
faction. We have made mistakes by the hundred's. They were made in ignorance , 
and witliout [)roper preparation. However, out of these mista-kes we hrive learned 
a great deal.- From tliis 30 y^ar period we have been fortunate to be in a position , 
to touch the lives of a lot of wonderful deaf people. We have had the good fortune . 
of having good leadership m tiie Department of Education. Seldom has any one 
been sq lucky as to be permitted to work so closely with the Scfioof foV the Deaf 
and yet not be d member of the staff. To be privileged to Develop a program at 
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Deigado College as a part of that team was truly a diream come true. We feel that 
m this 30-year period we have made a small contriibution to the deaf in our state. 
We hope that what we have done a.nd the way that we did it' has been accepted 
by those for whom it was intended in the same manner as we gave it. 
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THIRTY WONDERFUL YEARS 



CHapter VI 
Tire Lighter Side of the Job 



Serving the deaf for 30 years has been apriviliebe rearely enjoyed by many people. 
The story of my carGer in serving the deaf h^s afforded me many diversif i^ed experiiences. 
Naturailly, when one deals witii large nurnbfrrs o^ human beings there will be many 
varied experiences whicii will make the job both\chall'enginig and eventful. My job 
has been no different in this respect from that ofWny other counselor who has 
served his clients. There have been moments of jay and moments of sadness. 
There have been crises ()i!ing upon crises, I ntermi^rf^gled among all of these experiiences 
has been a constant flow of humor. It is our intent in this last segment of our story 
to relate some of tfie fiiorr^ iiumorous instanc(?s whicti will shovy not only that yoor 
job can be funny but that tfie deaf havf? a great sense of immor themselves.. 

When I was being considered for tfie job as counselor for the d'eaf there was some 
(jiuestiorias to whetiier or not I would be accepted for the job. In order to find 
out whether or not the deaf would Bccef)t me into tiieir innermost circles a plan 
was d'evised by tiie Superintendent of the school for the Deaf to put me to the 
acid test. 

A socia'l had been scheduled one Saturday evening it the school and tire young 
[)eople were to have the bf.'nefn f)f a v(jry good orciie^tra to play for the dance. 
I was invited by the suf)eMntendent to attend tiie party. and to mingte with the , 
yO'Ung people who probably were to become my future clients. Realising that 
I knew nothing of tiie language of the deaf I was instructed on how I was to invite 
a young lady to dance with nie. \ was told tjiat siiould I see a young lady with whom 
I would like to dance I was to a()proac[i her, bow politely and then if she a^ccepted 
the invitation siieliad bi'VJ^ instructed to,bow which would signify that she accepted 
the invitalion. I was told that all of the students were so-instructed since they undier- 
stood I could not corninijnicatr wi th ti^em.. 

With this in fnind 1 vY^.3itod for a per^iod when I discovered a'h attractji^/e young lady 
sitting alone on th'^ far side of the auditorium. I apprached the young lady and 
following my instructions bowed politely and to nsiy pleasure I received a bow in 
return. The music started and we^^ere off to our first dance together. After the 
band hali com()leted its first r^unnber we stood silently facing each other not knowing 
what to do. Since I was a young married person I felt it improper to hold the lady's 
hand and so tfiere we stood, f-maily, the band started again.<Jt which time I repeated 
my performance o^ bowing and the young lady returned the gesture in like maniner,^.'^ 
Tfiis routine went ou^lor some liour and a half. Not knovving what was in her mind 
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1 wds becoming convinced that things were not goirjp too well but I had not the 
Iggst idiqa how to change it. Finally,, we were in the midst of aoother daoce when 
a young man came rushing acrosj the floor, tapped me on the shoulder and in a 
very clear voice siad, "Sorry, buddy, but this is my date." As I released the young 
lady I backed off and this is what I heard. The young man told the young lady, 
"Dairling, I apolognze. Everytiiing happened to me that could. First,, I had a flat. 
Then I ran out of gas. Finally, 1 got caught behind a mile long freight train. I 
am sorry that it happened tiiis way." The young lady wiped her face from frustration 
and looking at the young man made this comment, "You don't know how happy 
I am to see you. I iiave been dancing with this dummy for nearly two hours and 
I am dern near dead." Tfus experience was somewhat embarrassing at the ti-me but 
as I look back in retrospect it was indeed a humorous situation. Not every 
counselor for the deaf can start his career by being tagged a dummy the very 
first day. 

Not mtiny ^Tionths passed after I entered into my job that I came in contact with 
anbther situation which at first vyas most serious but later turned out to be quite 
humorous and from which I le'SimScTa real lesson. We had a l-arge factory in our 
city where some 19 deaf people were employed. This factory burned one Sunday 
and Monday morning my off fee was filled with, deaf people looiking for'emptoy- 
m»Qt. 1 was succesSf ul^in finding empjpyment for^all but dne in a reasonable period 
of tinio. This particular person had a very"limit(?d capacity to communiioate. ' 
Begin new [if the job my limitations were even more severg than his. Between the 
two of us wf? had it pretty tougih trying to convey ideas to one another. Finally, 
after a seemingly long f>eriod of time i placed my client with a company and botb 
of Ljs were so. grateful. At. this particular time the prevailing wage was $1.00 an 
[u)Ur for 40 liours a week^, My client's former em'f:)loyer had paid his deductions 
himself since he felt sorry for The client and, therefore, his take-home pay wp $40 
for the week. The new employer was not so gracious and so {he clients chetk ' 
was S35.40 after deductions. Because 'friy client was limited in his capacity to 
handle the written languagehe was not able to understand wh/his checks were 
different since he workt^jgnfi^ame number of hours for the same pay. 




One day he was in my^'office t>itterly comj:)l^ining about his job. He was so grateful 
fiowever, that I had gotten him a )ob that he wanted to give me something as a 
reward for being of some assf^tance to him. It had always been my po'liey never 
to accept gifts from my clients and so I tried to'explajn to him as best I could that 
it was impossible for me to accept a gift. He would not listen to me and iin'sisted 
tliat I let him do something for me. In desperation I told him the following: 
"I cannot aecept a gift from you because I am paid to work for you. This is why ' 
it IS im[)ossible for me to accept your gift." He seemingily went along with my 
explanation but Then after leaving my office the roof fell in. When he got home 
and was telling his wife he told her that I got paid for getting him a job.. It did 
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not take fTirri loivg through normal deduction to come u.p with the idea that his 
employer was taking the S4:65 a week out of^his salary and giiving it to me for 
finding him a ]ob. Once he had come to this conclusion his anger mounted raipidly. 

Not long thereafter one of my Vl^ose associates who is deaf and is a teacher ajt the 
scfiool came into my office to explain that I was in trouble, I asked him why and 
his statement was that the deaf wer^ up m arms because they had just learned that 
the compaojes were taking their money and giiving it to me each week to work 
witli the deaf. Nothing could be further from the truth and I explained it to the 
teci€h(>r. I ^ll1dlly found out from him whdt the source of information was and 
vv(} traced it [jack to my comment of tl>e deaf client. 

I irTimedidtely left my office and went to the company where my client was 
erTi[)loyed. I got fiim together with the teacher and we went to thejinance office 
where we liad the company's personnel officer to pull his file and to show him 
wliere the deductions were and how they were credited to his account. To my 
utter surprise the teacher was equally as confused as my client. The teacher ex- 
f)ldined It to the client and it seemed as though all of us were amazed at the expression 
on his face, No one had ever made either one of them aware of the meaning of 
the various deductions from their pay checks. We then found out that this problem 
was common throughout the city among the deaf. We called a meeting crt the 
local association and explained all of the procedure of various deductions. To 
^tfVts day wo have no idea how many deaf people went home that night relie'ved 
because after a long period of time they had found out why their checks never 
.balanced with the time worked. One thing I lea'rned from this experience and that 
was never to tell a deaf person that I got paid for working for him. The humor of 
nhe \n\^oW. event was in the eventual outcome. When any one who knew me well 
started talkmy about Social Security they would make the sign S, S. and then 
spell out "Seal's salary". 

One of my friends who was deaf came into the-off ice one mornin-g,. He was^quite 
angry. He was employed at the School for the Deaf in the maintenance department. 
He always had trouble with his money and seemed always to* be in need. That 
morninq he fiad gone by the superintendent's office and a^sked to maike a personal 
loan from' the superintendent in the amount of $500. The superintendent was a 
real gentleman with a great heart. He would often let deserving deaf people have 
money without interest. He knew this person, however, and before he considered 
the refHJf^st seriously he asked the deaf person what he intended on using the 
money for. tfie deaf person became quite angry and without amy further action" 
got up and stormed out of tlie office and came to see me. He demanded that I 
cal!- the superintendent and tell him how upset he was. On further inquiry I got 
this e|<planation. He said that he never would attempt to ,tell the superintendent 
what to do with his rxiqney and, therefore, the superiritendent^jiad no ri^giit to tell 
thf? deaf man wliat h(? wanted to do with his money. It was bis rc"asoning that 
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once he t)0'rrowed the money from the superiintendent that it 
suiperintendent's business as to what happened to*that money 
to the client. Needless to say, I dialed a wrong nymbef when 



was none of the 
Siince it now belo-nged 
pretended to ca-li 



the superintendent on the phone. The client left my office satisfied that he had 
UinlO/a^ted his anger to the superintendent but I can assure you that it was some 
time before I ever had the courage toaell the superintendent v^hat had happened, 
t don't think we ne^d to mention that there was no financial tjransaction that day 
in the superintendent's office. 

My wife was d teacher at the, soh'bol as well as the librarian. One of her assignments 
was that of teaching a group of slow learners. She was having a terrific time trying 
to teach them ^ little bit about earrly American history. She hiad used almost every 
fneans at her command in explaining about the PI Igrims and their arrival ir>4his 
country. Finally, she thought of an idea to make the story a liittle more interesting.. 
She mentioned to the children that when the Pilgriims came over they broogiht 
with them many things from the old country. One of the things they broogiht 
were some young pigs. She then told the children that the Pilgrims turned the pigs 
loose in the woods so thoy would multiply. One little giirl in a very eager manner 
jumped up and m an excited way said, "Mrs, Seal, smart pigis, they know arithmetic." 
The little giirl who told this story is now a grown young lady and is doing a good, job. 

r 

'■ We had one former student whom we had pfaced in employment In our city. 
He worked in a local business establishment. He would drive around town in a 

1 pickup truck w'ith a large German police dog chained in the back of the truck. 
This dog was his protection and people who knew my deaf client kept their distance 
from this boy and his dog. One day as I wa^about to enter a neigihborhood store 
my client drove up in his truck with the dog in the back. As the client got out 
of the truck he t^jrned to the dog wbo was barking very viciously and m.ade the sign 
to the dog for him to stay in the truck and that he would return in a little while. 
The dog immediately quit his barking and remained in the truck until the client 
returned. I guess we/rtigiht assume from this story that if one^uses total communication 
you can convey an/dea even to a dog,. 

/ 

Once I fiad a \')\}6n'e call in my office which came from a local employer. He was 
quite excited and very angry. The employer had' four young deaf ladies working in 

. his establishment and all of them belonged to a basketball club. They were going 
to have a tournament in an adjacent city and wanted to attend but they did not . 
quite know how to ask for time off. They solved the problem by writing a note 
to the employer which was as follows: "We will be sick next Wednesd.ay." This 
note was signed by all four employees. 1 am not sure how we worked this one out 

■ but it has been d story of pleasure to ^think about as time has gone by. 
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We have hud a \o\ to do in our 30 yeair^. Some of it has txeen hard buj: all of it has 
been interesting and hea-rtwarnning. *lt all goes to show that even though iwe are 
burdened^vU^T heavy iaibors at times if only we would look airotjnd us we could find 
sumcnhmg about our job that would make us laugih. ^ \ 
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